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PREFACK 



The historical facts on which this Poem is 
founded may be related in few words. On the 
death of Owen Grwyneth, king of North Wales^ 
A. D. 1169, his children disputed the succes- 
sion. Yorwerth, the elder, was set aside with- 
out a struggle, as being incapacitated by a ble- 
mish in his face. Hoel, though illegitimate, and 
bom of an Irish mother, obtained possession of 
the throne for a while, tUl he was defeated and 
slain by Da^id, the eldest son of the late king 
by a second wife. The conqueror, who then 
succeeded without opposition, slew Yorwerth, 
imprisoned Rodri, and hunted others of his 
brethren into exile. But Madoc, meantime, 
abandoned his barbarous country, and sailed 
away to the West in search of some better rest- 
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ing place. The land which he discovered plea* 
sed him ; he left there part of his people, and 
went back to Wales for a fresh supply of ad- 
venturers, with whom he again set sail, and was 
heard of no more. Strong evidence has been 
adduced that he reached America, and that his 
posterity exist there to tins day, on the south- 
em branches of the Missouri, retaining their 
complexion, their language^ and, in some de- 
gree,* their arts. 

About the same time^ the Aztecas, an Ame- 
rican tribe, in consequence of certain calami- 
ties, and of a particular omen, forsook Aztlan, 
their own country, under the guidance of Yu- 
hidthiton. They became a might)r people, and 
founded the Mexican empire, taking the name 

• That country has now been fully explored, and where- 
ever Madoc may have settled, it is now certain that no 
Welsh Indians are to be found upon any branches of the 
Miifoari.-— 1815* 
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of Mexicans, in honour of Mexitli, their tute- 
lary god. Theu' emigration is here connected 
with the adventures of Madoc, and their, super- 
stition is represented as the same which their 
descendants practised, when discovered by the 
Spaniards. The manners of the Poem, in both 
its parts, will be found historically true. It as- 
sumes not the degraded title of Epic ; and the 
question, therefore, is not whether the story is 
formed upon the rules of Aristotle, but whether 
it be adapted to the purposes of poetry. 

1805. 



Three things ntutt he avoided in Poetry; thejrivih 
huSf the obscuref and the superfluous. 

The three excellencies of Poetry ; simplicity of lan^ 
guagOf simpUcity of subjectf and simplicity of invention* 

The three indispensable purities of Poetry ; pure 
truths pure language^ and pure manners* 

Three things should all Poetry be ; thoroughly ertc- 
dite^ thoroughly animated^ and thoroughly natural. 

Triads. 



COME LISTEN TO A TALE OF TIMES OF OLD ! 

COME, FOR TE KNOW ME. I AM HE WHO SUNG 

THE MAID OF ARC, AND I AM HE WHO FRABiED 

OF THALABA THE WILD AND WONDEROUS SONG. 

COME LISTEN TO MT LAY, AND YE SHALL HEAR 

HOW MADOC FROM THE SHORES OF BRITAIN SPREAD 

THE ADVENTUROUS SAIL, EXPLORED THE OCEAN PATHS, 

AXfD QUELLED BARBARIAN POWER, AND OVERTHREW 

THE BLOODY ALTARS OF IDOLATRY, 

AJSD PLANTED IN ITS FANES TRIUMPHANTjLY 

THE CROSS OF CHRIST. COME LISTEN TO MY LAyI 
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MADOC. 



THE FIRST PART. 



I. 



C]^ Eetuttt to Wal(0. 

Fair blows the wind^ • • the vessel drives along. 
Her streamers fluttering at their length, her sails 
All full, • • she drives along, and rouod her prow 
Scatters the ocean spray. What feelings then 
Filled every bosom, when the mariners. 
After the peril of that weary way. 
Beheld their own dear country ! Here stands one 
Stretching his sight toward the distant shore, 
And as to w6ll-known forms his busy joy 
Shapes the dim outline, eagerly he points . 
The &icied headland and the cape and bay, 
Till his eyes ache overstraining. This man shakes 
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His comrade's hand and bids him welcome home. 
And blesses God, and then he weeps aloud ; 
Here stands another, who in secret prayer 
Calls on the Virgin and his patron Saint, 
Renewing his old vows of giflts and alms 
And pilgrimage, so he may find all well. 
Silent and thoughtful and apart from all 
Stood Madoc ; now his noble enterprize 
Proudly remembering, now in dreams of hope, 
Anon of bodings full and doubt and fear. 
Fair smiled the evening, and the favouring gale 
Sung in the shrouds, and swift the steady bark 
Rushed roaring through the waves. 

The sun goes down. 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
Of Penmanmawr, and Arvon's ancient hills ; 
And the last glory lingers yet awhile. 
Crowning old Snowdon's venerable head. 
That rose amid his mountains. Now the ship 
Drew nigh where Mona, the dark island, stretched 
Her shore along the ocean's lighter line. 
There through the mist and twilight, many a fire 
Up-flaming streamed upon the level sea 
Red lines of lengthening Wght, which, far away 
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Rising and falling, flashed athwart the waves* 

Thereat did mimy a thought of ill disturb 

Prince Madoc's mind ; • • did some new conqueror 

seize 
The throne of David ? had the tyrant's guilt 
Awakened vengeance to the deed of death ? 
Or blazed they for a brother's obsequies, 
The sport and mirth of murder ? • . Like the lights 
Which there upon Aberfraw's royal walls 
Are waving with the wind, the painful doubt 
Fluctuates within him. • • Onward drives the gale, • • 
On flies the bark ; . . and she hath reached at length 
Her haven, safe from her unequalled way ! 
And now in louder and yet louder joy ' 
Clamorous the happy mariners all-hail 
Their native shore,^ and now they leap to land. 

There stood an old man on the beach to wait 
The comers from the ocean ; and he asked. 
Is it the Prince ? And Madoc knew his voice, 
And turned to him and fell upon his neck ; 
For it was Urien: who had fostered him, 
Had loved him like a child; and Madoc loved. 
Even as a father loved he that old m^n. 
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My sister ? quoth the prince. • • Oh, she and I 
Have wept together, Madoc, for thy loss, . • 
That long and. cruel absence ! • • She and I, 
Hour after hour and day by day, have looked 
Toward the waters, and with aching eyes 
And aching heart sate watching every saiL 

And David and our brethren ? cried the prince, 
As they moved on. • . But then old Urien's lips 
Were slow at answer ; and he spake, and paused 
In the first breath of utterance, as to chuse 
Fit words for uttering some unhappy tale. 
More blood, quoth Madoc, yet ! Hath David's fear 
Forced him to still more cruelty ? Alas • . 
Woe for the house of Owen ! 

Evil stars, 
Replied the old man, ruled o'er thy brethren's birth. 
From Dolwyddelan driven, his peaceful home. 
Poor Yorwerth sought the church's sanctuary ; 
The murderer followed ! • . Madoc, need I say 
Who sent the sword ? . • Llewellyn, his brave boy, 
Where wanders he I in this his rightful realm, 
Houseless and hunted ! richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear ! 
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Riridy an outlawed fugitiye, as yet 

Eludes his brother's fury ; Rodri Ihres, 

A prisoner he, . . I know not in what fit 

Of natural mercy from th^ slaughter spared. 

Oh^ if my dear old master saw the wreck 

And scattering of his house ! . • that princely race ! 

The beautiful band of brethren that they were ! 

Madoc made no reply« . • he closed his lids^ 
Groaning. But Urien, for his soul was full> 
Loving to linger on the woe, pursued : 
I did not think to live to such an hour 
Of joy as this ! and often, when my eyes 
Turned dizzy from the ocean, overcome 
With heavy anguish, Madoc, I have prayed 
That God would please to take me to his rest. 

So as he ceased his speech, a sudden shout 
Of popular joy awakened Madoc's ear : 
And calling then to mind the festal fires, 
He asked their import. The old man replied, 
It is the giddy people merry-making 
To welcome their new queen ; unheeding they 
The shame and the reproach to the long line 
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Of our old royalty! . . . Thy brother weds 
The Saxon's sister. 

What ! . • m loud reply 
Madoc exclaimed, hath he forgotten all ! 
David ! King Owen's son ... my father's son • • • 
He wed the Saxon . • . the Plantagenet ! 

Quoth Urien, He so doats, as she had dropt 
Some philtre in his cup, to lethargize 
The British blood that came from Owen's veins. 
Three days his halls have echoed to the song 
Of joyaunce. 

Shame 1 foul shame! that they should hear 
Songs of such joyaunce ! cried the indignant prince ; 
Oh that my father's hall, where I have heard 
The song of Corwen and of Keiriog's day, 
Should echo this pollution ! Will the chiefs 
Brook this alliance, this unnatural tie ? 

There is no face but wears a courtly smile, 

Urien replied : Aberfraw's ancient towers 

Beheld no pride of festival like this. 

No like solemnities, when Owen came 

In conquest^ and Gowalchmai struck the harp. 
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Only Goenryl, careless of the pomp> 
Sits in her solitude, lamenting thee. 

Saw ye not then my banner ? qaoth the Lord 
Of Ocean ; on the topmast-head it stood 
To tell the tale of triumph ; ... or did night 
Hide the glad signal^ and the joy hath yet 
To reach her? 

Now had they almost attained 
The palace portal. Urien stopt and said^ 
The child should know your coming ; it is long 
Since she hath heard a roice that to her heart 
Spake gladness : . . none but I must tell her this ! 
So Urien sought Goervyl, whom he found 
Alone and gazing on the moonlight sea. 

Oh you are welcome, Urien ! cried the maid. 
There was a ship came sailing hitherward 
I could not see his banner^ for the night 
Closed in so fast around her ; but my heart 
Indulged a i^lish hope ! 

The old man replied, 
With difficult effort keeping his heart down, 

God in his goodness may reserve for us 

2a 
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That blessing yet ! I have yet life enow 
To trust that I shall live to see the day, 
Albeit the number of my years well-nigh 
Be full. 

Ill-judging kindness 1 said the maid. 
Have I not nursed for two long wretched years 
That miserable hope, which every day 
Grew weaker, like a baby sick to death, 
Yet dearer for its weakness day by day I 
No, never shall we see his daring bark ! 
I knew and felt it in the evil hour 
When forth she'fared ! I felt it then! that kiss 
Was our death parting I • ^ • And she paused to curb 
The agony : anon, • « But thou hast been 
To learn their tidings, Urien ? He replied, 
In half-articulate voice, . • They said, my child, 
That Madoc lived • • • that soon he would be here. 

She had received the shock of happiness : 
Urien ! she cried • . . thou art not mocking me 1 
Noting the old man spake, but spread his arms 
Sobbing aloud. Goervyl from their hold 
Started, and sunk upon her brother's breast. 
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Recovering first, the aged Urien said, 

Enough of this, • • . there will be time for thisi 

My children 1 better it behoves ye now 

To seek the king. And, Madoc, I beseech thee, 

Bear with thy brother ! gently bear with him, 

My gentle prince ! he is the headstrong slave 

Of passions unsubdued ; he feels no tie 

Of kindly love, or blood ; • . provoke him not, 

Madoc ! • • • It is his nature's malady. 

Thou good old man I replied the princOi be sure 
I shall remember what to him is due. 
What to myself; for I was in my youth 
Wisely and well trained up ; nor yet hath time 
£&ced the lore my foster-father taught. 

Haste, haste ! exclaimed Goervyl ; • • • for her heart 
Smote her in sudden terror at the thought 
Of Yorwerth, and of Owen's broken house ; • * • 
I dread his dark suspicions I 

Not for me 
Sufier that fear, my sister 1 quoth the prince. 
Safe is the straight and open way I tread ! 
Nor hath God made the human heart so bad 
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That thou or I should have a danger there. 
So saying, they toward the palace gate 
Went on, ere yet Aberfraw had received 
The tidings of her wanderer's glad return. 
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The guests were seated at the festal board. 
Green rushes strewed the floor ; high in the hall 
Was David ; Emma, in her bridal robe, 
In youth, in beauty, by her husband's side 
Sate at the marriage feast. The monarch raised 
His eyes, he saw the mariner approach ; 
Madoc 1 he cried ; strong nature's impulses 
Prevailed, and with a holy joy he met 
His brother's warm embrace. 

With that what peals 
Of exultation shook Aberfiraw*s tower ! 
How then re-echoing rang the home of kings. 
When from subdued Ocean, from the World 
That he had first foreseen, he first had found, 
Came her triumphant child ! The mariners, 
A happy band, enter the clamorous hall ; 
Frierid greets with friend, and all are firiends ; one joy 
l^ills with one common feeling every heart, 
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And Strangers give and take the welcoming 

Of hand and voice and eye. That boisterous joy 

At length allayed, the board was spread anew. 

Anew the horn was brimmed, the central hearth 

Built up anew for later revelries. 

Now to the ready feast I the seneschal 

Duly below the pillars ranged the crew ; 

Toward the guest's most honourable seat 

The king himself led his brave brother ; • . then. 

Eyeing the lovely Saxon as he spake. 

Here, Madoc, see thy sister ! thou hast been 

Long absent, and our house hath felt the while 

Sad diminution ; but my arm at last 

Hath rooted out rebellion from the land ; 

And r have stablished now our ancient house. 

Grafting a scyon from the royal tree 

Of England on the sceptre ; so shall peace 

Bless our dear country. 

Long and happy years 
Await my sovereigns ! thus the chief replied, 
And long may our dear country rest in peace ! 
Enough of sorrow hath our royal house 
Known in the field of battles, . . yet we reaped 
The harvest of renown« 
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Aye, • • many a day, 
Dayid repUed, together have we led 
The onset ! • . Doflt thou not remember, brother. 
How, in that hot and unexpected charge 
On Keiriog*s bank, we gave the enemy 
Their welcoming ? 

And Berwyn*8 after-strife I 
Quoth MadoCi as the memory kindled him : 
The fool that day, who in his masque attire 
Sported before King Henry, wished in vain 
Fitlier habiliments of javelin proof ! 
And yet not nunre precipitate that fool 
Dropt his mock weapons, than the archers cast 
Desperate their bows and quivers full away, 
When we leapt on, and in the mire and blood 
Trampled their burner ! 

That, exclaimed the king. 
That was a day indeed, which I may still 
Proudly remember, proved as I have been 
In conflicts of such perilous assay, 
That Saxon combat seemed like woman's war. 
When with the traitor Hoel I did wage 
The deadly battle, then was I in truth 
Put to the proof; no vantage-ground was there, 
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Nor famine, nor disease, nor storms to aid, 
But equal, hard, close battle, man to man, 
Briton to Briton ! By my soul, pursued 
The tyrant, heedless how from Madoc*s eye 
Flashed the quick wrath like lightning, • . though I 

knew 
The rebeFs worth, his prowess then excited 
Unwelcome wonder ! even at the last. 
When stiff with toil and faint with wounds, he raised 
Feebly his broken sword, • • . 

Then Madoc's grief 
Found utterance ; Wherefore, David, dost thou rouse 
The memory now of that imhappy day, 
That thou should'st wish to hide from earth and 

heaven ? 
Not in Aberfraw, • • not to me this tale 4 
TeH it the Saxon ! . • he will join thy triumph, • • 
He hates the race of Owen ! • . but I loved 
My brother Hoel, • . loved him ? • • that ye knew ! 
I was to him the dearest of his kin^ 
And he my own heart's brother. 

David's cheek 
Grew pale and dark ; he bent 'his broad black braw 
Full upon Madoc's crimson countenance; 
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Art thou returned to brave me ? to my teeth 

To praise the rebel bastard ? to insult 

The royal Saxon, my affianced friend? 

I hate the Saxon ! Madoc cried ; not yet 

Have I forgotten, how from Keiriog's shame 

Flying the coward wreaked his cruelty 

On my poor brethren ! • . • David, seest thou never 

Those eyeless spectres by thy bridal bed ? 

Forget that horror ? . • may the fire of God 

Blast my right hand, or ever it be linked 

With that accursed Plantagenet ! 

The while,. 
Impatience struggled in the heaving breast 
Of Davids every agitated limb 
Shook with ungovernable wrath ; the page. 
Who chafed his feet, in fear suspends his task ; 
In fear the guests gaze on him silently; 
His eyeballs flashed, strong anger choaked his voice^ 
He started up. . • Him. Emma, by the hand 
Gently retaining, held, with gentle words 
Calming his rage. Goervyl too in tears 
Besought her generous brother : he had met 
Emma's reproaching glance, and self-reproved 
While the warm blood flushed deeper o'er his cheek, 
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Thus he replied ; I pray you pardon me. 
My sister queen 1 nay, you will learn to love 
This high affection for the race of Owen, 
Yourself the daughter of his royal housey 
By better ties than blood. 

Grateful the queen 
Replied, by winning smile and eloquent eye 
Thanking the gentle prince : a moment's pause 
Ensued ; Goervyl then with timely speech 
Thus to the wanderer of the waters spake: 
Madoc, thou hast not told us of the world 
Beyond the ocean and the paths of man. 
A lovely land it needs must he, my brother. 
Or sure you had not sojourned there so long. 
Of me forgetful, and my heavy hours 
Of grief and solitude and wretched hope. 
Where is Cadwallon ? for one bark alone 
I saw come sailing here. i 

The tale you ask 
Is long, Goervyl, said the mariner, 
And I in truth am weary. Many moons 
Have wexed and wained, sincefrom the dista&t woridy 
The country of my dreams and hope and faith, 
We spread the homeward sail : a lovely world, 
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My sister ! thou shalt see its goodliness. 
And greet Cadwallon there .... but this shall be 
To-morroVs tale : . . . indulge we now the feast ! • • 
You know not with what joy we mariners 
Behold a sight like this. 

Smilmg he spake. 
And turning, from the sewer's hand he took 
The flowing mead. David, the while, relieved 
From rising jealousies^ with better eye 
Regards his venturous brother. Let the bard, 
£xclaimed the king, give his accustomed lay ; 
For sweet, I know, to Madoc is the song 
He loved in earlier years. 

Then, strong of voice, 
The officer proclaimed the sovereign will. 
Bidding the hall be silent ; loud he spake, 
And smote the sounding pillar with his wand, 
And hushed the banqueters. The chief of Bards 
Then raised the ancient lay. 

Thee, Lord 1 he sung. 
Father I the eternal One ! whose wisdom, power. 
And love, ... all love, all power, all wisdom Thou ! 
Nor tongue can utter, nor can heart conceive. 
He in the lowest depth of Being framed 
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The imperishable mind ; in every change^ 
Through the great circle of progressive life, 
He guides and guards^ till evil shall be knowDy 
And being known as evil, cease to be ; 
And the pure soul, emancipate by Death, 
The Enlarger, shall attain its end predoomed. 
The eternal newness of eternal joy. 

He left this lofty theme ; he struck the harp 

To Owen's praise, swift in the course of wrath^ 

Father of Heroes. That proud day he sung. 

When from green Erin came the insulting host^ 

Lochlin's long burthens of the flood, and they 

Who left their distant homes in evil hour, 

The death-doomed Normen. There was heaviest toil 

There deeper tumult, where the dragon race 

Of Mona trampled down the humbled head 

Of haughty power ; the sword of slaughter carved 

Food for the yellow-footed fowl of heaven, 

And Menai*s waters, burst with plunge on plunge, 

Curling above their banks with tempest-swell 

Their bloody billows heaved. 

The long-past days 
Came on the mind of Madoc, as he heard 
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The song of triumph ; on his sun-burnt brow 
Sate exultation : . • other thoughts aro8e> 
As on the fate of all his gallant house 
Mournful he mused ; oppressive memory swelled 
His bosom, over his fixed eye-balls swam 
The tear's dim lustre, and the loud-toned harp 
Rung on his ear in vain ; . . its ^ence first 
Roused him from dreams of days that were no more. 



III. 



CoMoallott. 

Thek on the morrow, at the banquet board, 
The Lord of Ocean thus began his tale. * 

My heart beat high when with the favouring wind 

We sailed away ; Aberfraw ! when thy towers. 

And the huge headland of my mother isle. 

Shrunk and were gone. 

But, Madoc, I would learn. 

Quoth David) how this enterprise arose^ 

And the wild hope of worlds beyond the sea ; 

For at thine outset being in the war, 

I did not hear from vague and common fame 

The moving cause. Sprung it from bardic lore. 

The hidden wisdom of the years of old, 

Forgotten long ? or did it visit thee 

In dreams that come from heaven ? 

11 
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The prince replied, 
Thou shalt hear all ; • • but if, amid the tale. 
Strictly sincere, I haply should rdbearse 
Aught to the king ungrateful, let my brother 
Be patient with the involuntary fault. 

I was the guest of Rhys at Dinevawr, 
And there the tidings found me, that our sire 
Was gathered to his &thers : . • not alone 
The sorrow came ; the same ill messenger 
Told of the strife that shook our royal house, 
When Hoel| proud of prowess, seized the throne 
Which you, for ^Ider claim and lawful birth, 
Challenged in arms. With all a brother's love, 
I on the instant hurried to prevent 
The impious battle : . • all the day I sped, 
l^ght did not stay me on my eager way. . • 
Where'er I passed, new rumour raised new fear • . . 
Midnight, and mom, and noon I hurried on. 
And the late eve was darkening when I reached 
Arvon, the &tal field. . • The sight, the sounds. 
Live in my memory now, .. for all was done 1 
For horse and horseman side by side in death, 
Lay on the bloody plain ; . • a host of men. 
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And not one living soul, • . and not one sound. 
One human sound, • . only the raven's wing. 
Which rose before my coming, and the neigh 
Of wounded horses, wandering o*er the plain. 

Night now was coming on ; a man approached. 
And bade me to his dwelling nigh at hand. 
Thither I turned, too weak to travel on ; 
For I was overspent with weariness, 
And having now no hope to bear me up, 
Trouble and bodily labour mastered me. 
I asked him of the battle : . • who had fallen 
He knew not, nor to whom the lot of war 
Had given my father's sceptre. Here, said he, 
I came to seek if haply I might find 
Some wounded wretch, abandoned else to death. 
My search was vain, the sword of civil war 
Had bit too deeply. 

Soon we reached his home, 
A lone and lowly dwelling in the hills, 
By a grey mountain stream. Beside the hearth 
There sate an old blind man ; his head was raised 
As he were listening to the coming sounds. 
And in the fire*light shone his silver locks. 
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Father, said he who guided me, I bring 

A guest to our poor hospitality ; 

And then he brought me water from the brook, 

And homely &re> and I was satisfied : 

That done, he piled the hearth, and spread around 

The rushes of repose. I laid me down ; 

But worn with toil, and full of many fears, 

Sleep did not visit me : the quiet sounds 

Of nature troubled my distempered sense ; 

My ear was busy with the stirring gale. 

The moving leaves^ the brook's perpetual flow. 

. So on the morrow languidly I rose, 
And faint with fever : but a restless wish 
Was working in me, and I said, My host, 
Wilt thou go with me to the battle-field. 
That I may search the slain ? for in tlie fray 
My brethren fought ; and though with all my speed 
I strove to reach them ere the strife began, 
Alas, I sped too slow ! 

Grievest thou for that ? 
He answered, grievest thou that thou art spared 
The shame and guilt of that unhappy strife, 
Briton with Briton in unnatural war ? 
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^ay, I replied, mistake me not 1 I came 

To reconcile the chiefs ; they might have heard 

Their brother's voice. 

Their brother's voice ? said he. 
Was it not so ? • • • And thou, too, art the son 
Of Owen ! • . • Yesternight I did not know 
The cause there is to pity thee. Alas, 
Two brethren thou wilt lose when one shall fiUl I • • 
Lament not him whom death may save from guilt ; 
For in the conqueror thou art doomed to find 
A foe, whom his own fears make perilous I 

I felt as though he wronged my father's sons, 
And raised an angry eye, and answered him, • • • 
My brethren love me. 

Then the old man cried. 
Oh what is princes love ? what are the ties 
Of blood, the afiections growing as we grow, 
If but ambition come ? • • .Thou deemest sure 
Thy brethren love thee ; . • ye have played togethei 
In childhood, shared your riper hopes and fears, 
Fought side by side in battle : • • • they may be 
Brave, generous, all that once their father was. 
Whom ye, I ween, call virtuous. 
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At the namey 
With pious warmUi I cried, Yes, he was good, . 
And great, and glorious ! Gwyneth's ancient annals 
Boast not a name more noble : in the war 
Fearless he was, • • the Saxon proved him so ; 
Wise was his counsel, and no supplicant 
For justice ever from his palace-gate 
Unrighted turned away. King Owen's name 
Shall live in the after-world without a blot ! 

There were two brethren once, of k,ingly line. 

The' old man replied ; they loved each other well, 

And when the one was at his dying hour. 

It then was comfort to him that he left 

So dear a brother, who would duly pay 

A father's duties to his orphan boy. 

And sure he loved the orphan, and tl^e boy 

With all a child's sincerity loved him, 

And learnt to call him father : so the years 

Went on, till when the orphan gained the age 

Of manhood, to the throne his uncle came. 

The young man claimed a fair inhmtance, 

His father's lands ; and • . • mark what follows, prince! 

At midnight he was seized, and to his. eyes 
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The brazen plate was held. ... He looked around 
His prison-room for help, • • he only saw 
The ruffian forms, who to the red-hot brass 
Forced his poor eyes, and held the open lids, 
Till the long agony consumed the sense ; 
And when their hold relaxed, it had been worth 
The wealth of worlds if he could then have seen 
Their ruffian faces 1 • • I am blind, young prince, 
And I can tell how sweet a thing it is 
To see the blessed light I 

Must more be told ? 
What farther agonies he yet endured ? 
Or hast thou known the consummated crime. 
And heard Cynetha's fate ? 

A painful glow 
Inflamed my cheek, and for my father's crime 
I felt the shame of guilt. The dark-browed man 
Beheld the burning flush, the uneasy eye, 
That knew not where to rest. Come ! we will search 
The slain ! arising from his seat, he said. 
I followed ; to the field of fight we went. 
And over steeds and arms and men we held 
Our way in silence. Here it was, quoth he, 
The fiercest ymr was waged ; lo ! in what heaps 
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Man upon man fell slaughtered \ Then my heart 
Smote me, and my knees shook ; for I beheld 
Where, on his conquered foemen. Hod lay. 

He paused, his heart was full, and on his tongue 
The imperfect utterance died ; a general gloom 
Saddened the hall, and David's cheek grew pale. 
Commanding first his nature, Madoc broke 
The oppressive silence* 

Then Cadwallon took 
My hand, and, pointing to his dwelling, cried, 
Prince, go and rest thee there, for thou hast need 
Of rest ; . . the care of sepulture be mine. 
Nor did I then, comply, refusing rest, 
Till I had seen in' holy ^ound inearthed 
My poor lost brother. Wherefore, he exclaimed, 
(And I was awed by his severer eye) 
Wouldst thou be pampering thy distempered mind? 
Affliction is not scbt in vain, young man, 
From that good God, who chastens whom he loves ! 
Oh ! there is healing in the bitter cup ! 
Go yonder, and before the unerring will 
Bow, and have comfort ! To the hut I went. 
And there beside the londy mountain-stream, 
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I veiled my head^ and brooded on the past. 
He tarried long ; I felt the hours pass by. 
As in a dream of morning, when the mind. 
Half to reality awakened, blends 
With airy visions and vague phantasies 
Her dim perception ; till at length bis.«t^ 
Aroused me, and he came. I questioned him. 
Where is th^ body ? hast thou bade the priests 
Perform due masses for his soul's repose ? 

He answered me. The rain and dew of heaven 
Will fall up<m llie turf that covers him. 
And greener grass shall flourish on his grave. 
But rouse thee, prince I there will be boipns enough 
iPor mournful memory ; • . it b^s thee now 
Take counsel for thyself :.• . the sim of Owen 
Lives not in safety here* 

I bowed my head 
Oppressed by heavy thoughts: all wretchedness 
The present ; darkness on the future lay ; 
Fearful and gloomy both* I answered not. 

Hath power seduced thy wi^es ? he pursued, 
Aod wouldst thou seize upon thy father's throne ? 
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Now God forbid 1 quoth I. Now God forbid 1 
Quoth he ; . • but thou art dangerous, prince ! and 

what 
.Shall shield thee from the jealous arm of power? 
Think of Cynetha ! • . the unsleeping eye 
Of justice hath not closed updii his wrongs ; • t 
At length the avenging arm is gone abroad, • • 
One woe is past, • • woe after woe comes on, • • 
There is no safety here, • • here thou must be 
The victim or the murderer ! Does thy heart 
Shrink from the alternative ? • • look round f • < behold 
What shelter, • • whither wonldst thou fly for peace ? 
What if the asylum of the church were safe, • • 
Were there no better purposes ordained 
For that young arm, that heart of noble hopes ? 
Son of our kings, • • of old Cassibelan, 
Great Caratach, immortal Arthur's hnew • • 
Oh, shall the blood of that hermc race 
Stagnate in doister sloth ? • . Or wouldst thou leave 
Thy native isle, and beg in awkward phrase 
Some foreign sovereign's charitable grace, • • 
The Saxon or the Frank, . . and earn his gold, • • 
The hireling in a war whose cause thou knowesili'<^ 
Whose end concerns not thee? :' - 
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I sate and gazed, 
Following his eye with wonder^ as he paced 
Before me to and fro, and listening still, 
Though now he paced in silence. But anon, 
The old man's voice and step awakened us, 
Each from his thouj^t ; I will come out, said he. 
That I may sit beside the brook, and feel 
The comfortable sun. As forth he came, 
I could not choose but look upon his face : 
Gently on him had gentle nature laid 
The weight of years ! all passions that disturb 
Wefe past away; the stronger lines of grief 
Softened and settled^ till they told of grief 
By patient hope and piety subdued. 
His eyes, which had their hue and brightness left. 
Fixed lifelessly, or objectless they rolled, 
Nor moved by sense, nor animate with thought. 
On a smooth stone beside the stream he took 
His wonted seat in the sunshine. Thou hast lost 
' A brother, prince, he cried, . . or the dim ear 
Of age deceived me. Peace be with his soul \ 
And may the curse that lies upon the house 
Of Owen turn away ! wilt thou come hither. 
And let me feel thy face ? . . I wondered at him ; 
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Yet while his hand perused my lineaments. 
Deep awe and reverence filled me. O my God, 
Bless this yoimg man ! he cried ; a perilous state 
Is his ; . • hut let not thou his father's sins^ 
Be visited on him f 

I raised my ejes 
Enquiring, to Cadwallon : Nay, young prince. 
Despise not thou the blind man*s prayer ! he cried ; 
It might have given thy father's dying hour 
A hope, that sure he needed ! • • for, know thou, 
It is the victim of thy father's crime, 
Who asks a blessing on thee h 

At his feet 
I fell, and claspt his knees : he raised me up ; . . 
Blind as I was, a mutilated wretch, 
A thing that nature owns not, I survived, 
Loathing existence, and with impious voice 
Accused the will of heaven, and groaned for death. 
Years past away ; this universal blank 
Became familiar, and my soul reposed 
On God, and I had comfort in my prayers. 
But there were blessings for me yet in store : 
Thy &ther knew not, when his bloody fear 
All hope of an avenger had cut oS^ 
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How there existed then an unborn babe, 

Child of my lawless love. Year aflter year 

I lived a lonely and forgotten wretch, 

Before Cadwallon knew his father's fate, 

Long years and years before I knew my son ; 

For never, till his mother's dying hour. 

Learnt he his dangerous birth* He sought me then ; 

He woke my soul once more to human ties : • • 

I hope he hath not weaned my heart from heaven^ 

Life is so precious now ! • • • 

Dear good old man ! 
And lives he still ? Goervyl cried, in tears. 
Madoc replied, I sc&rce can hope to find 
A father's welcome at my distant home. 
I left him full of days, and ripe for death ; 
And the last prayer Cynetha breathed upon me 
Went like a death-bed blessing to my heart ! 

When evening came, toward the echoing shore 
I and Cadwallon walked together forth : 
Bright with dilated glory shone the west ; 
But brighter lay the ocean-flood below. 
The burnished silver sea, that heaved and flashed 
Its restless ravs, intolerably bright. 
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Prince, quoth CadwaUon, thou hast rode the waves 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh what a nobler conquest might be won 
There, • • upon that wide field 1 . . What meanest 

thou? 
I cried. • . . That yonder waters are not spread 
A boundless waste, a bourn impassable ! . • 
That man should rule the Elements i • • that there 
Might manly courage, manly wisdom find 
Some happy isle, some imdiscovered shore, 
Some resting place for peace. . • Oh that my soul 
Could seize the wings of Morning I soon would I 
Bdiold that other world, where yonder sun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory ! 

As he spake, 
Conviction came upon my startled mind. 
Like lightuing on the midnight traveller. 
I caught his hand ; • . Kinsman and guide and friend, 
Yea, let us go together! • • • Down we sate, 
Full of the vision on the echoing shore. 
One only object filled ear, eye, and thought : 
We gazed upon the awful world of waves, 
And talked and dreamt of years that were to come. 
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Not with a heart unmoved I left thy shores, 
Dear native isle ! oh . • • not without a pang, 
As thy fair uplands lessened on the view, 
Cast back the long involuntary look 1 
The morning cheered our outset ; gentle airs 
Curled the blue deep, and bright the summer sun 
I^layed o'er the summer ocean, when our barks 
Began their way. 

And they were gallant barks, 
As ever through the raging billows rode ! 
And many a tempest's buffeting they bore. 
Their sails all swelling with the eastern breeze. 
Their tightened cordage clattering to the mast. 
Steady they rode the main ; the gale aloft 
Sung in the shrouds, the sparkling waters hissed 
Before, and frothed, and whitened far behind. 
Day after day, with one auspicious wind. 
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Right to the .netting sun we held our course. 
My hope had kindled every heart ; they blest 
The unvarjring breeze, whose unabating strength 
Still sped us onward ; and they said that Heaven 
Favoured the bold emprize. 

How many a time. 
Mounting the mast-tower-top, with eager ken 
They gazed, and fancied in the distant sky 
Their promised shore, beneath the evening doud. 
Or seen, low lyings through the haze of mom. 
I too with eyes as anxious watched the waves. 
Though patient, and prepared for long delay i 
For not on wild adventure had I rushed 
With giddy speed, in some delirious fit 
Of i&ncy : but in many a tranquil hour 
Wdghed well the attempt, till hope matured to faiths 
Day after day, day after day the same, • • 
A weary waste of waters ! still the breeze 
Hung hea^ in our sails, and we held on 
One even course ; a second week was gone, 
And now another past, and still the same. 
Waves beyond waves, the interminable sea 1 
What marvel, if at length the mariners 
Grew ttck with long expectance ? I beheld 
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Dark looks of growing restlessness^ I heard 
Distrust's low murmuring ; nor availed it long 
To see and not perceive. Shame had awhile 
Represt their fear, till like a smothered fire 
It burst, and spread with quick contagion round. 
And strengthened as it spread. They spake in tones 
Which might not be mistaken^ • • they had done 
What men dared do, ventured where nev&t keel 
Had cut the deep before ; still all was sea» 
The same unbounded ocean ! • • to proceed 
Were tempting heaven. 

I heard with feigned surprise, 
Andy pointing then to where our fellow bark. 
Gay with her fluttering streamers and full sails, 
Rode, as in triumph, o'er the element, 
I asked them what their comrades there would deem 
Of those so bold ashore, who, when a day, 
Perchance an hour, might crown their gl(nrious toil. 
Shrunk then, and coward-like returned to meet 
Mockery and shame ? true, they had ventured on 
In seas imknown, beyond where ever man 
Had ploughed the billows yet : more reason so 
Why they should now, like him whose hi^py speed 
Well nigh had run the race, with higher hope 
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PteM onward to Ae prize. But late they said, 
Marking the favour of the steady gale, 
Tliat Heaven was with us; Heaven vouchsafed us still 
Fair seas and &vouring skies ; nor neeil we pray 
For other aid, the rest was in ourselves ; 
Nature had given it, when she gave to man 
Courage and constancy. 

They answered not. 
Awhile obedient ; but I saw with dread 
The silent sullenness of cold assent. 
Then, with what fearful eagerness I gazed. 
At earliest daybreak, o'er the distant deep ! 
How sick at heart with hope, when evening closed, 
Gazed through the gathering shadows I • • • but I saw 
The sun still sink below the endless waves, 
And still at mom, beneath the farthest sky. 
Unbounded ocean heaved. Day after day. 
Before the steady gale we drove along, . . 
Day after day ! The fourth week now had past ; 
Still all around was sea, • • the eternal sea ! 
So long that we had voyaged on so fast^ 
And still at morning where we were at night, 
And where we were at mom, at nightfall still, 
The centre of that drear circumference. 
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Progressive^ yet no change ! • • almost it seemed 

That we had past the mortal bounds of space>. 

And speed was toiling in infinity. 

My days were days of fear^ my hours of rest 

Were like a tyrant's slumber. Sullen looks> 

Eyes turned on me, and whispers meant to meet 

My ear, and loud despondency, and talk 

Of home, now never to be seen again, • . 

I sufiered these, dissembling as I could, 

Till that availed no longer. Resolute 

The men came round me : They had shewn enough 

Of courage now, enough of constancy ; 

Still to pursue the desperate enterprize 

Were impious madness ! they had deemed> indeed, 

That Heaven in favour gave the unchanging gale ; .^ «. 

More reason now to think offended God, 

When man's presumptuous folly strove to pass 

The fated limits of the world, had sent 

The winds, to waft us to the death we sought. 

Their lives were dear, they bade me know, and they 

Many, and I the obstinate but one. 

With that, attending no reply, they hailed 

Our fellow bark, and told our fixed resolve. 

A shout of joy approved. Thus, desperate now, 
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I sought my solitary cabin ; there, 
Confused with vague tumultuous feelings, lay, 
And to remembrance and reflection lost, 
Ejiew only I was wretched. 

Thus entranced 
Cadwallon found me ; shame, and grief, and pride, 
And baffled hope, and fruitless anger swelled 
Within me. All is over ! I exclaimed ; 
Yet not in me, my friend, hath time produced 
These tardy doubts and shameful fickleness ; 
I have not failed, Cadwallon ! Nay, he cried. 
The coward fears which persecuted me 
Have shown what thou hast suffered. We have yet 
One hope. . . I prayed theni to proceed a day, . • 
But one day more ; . . this little have I gained. 
And Jiere will wait the issue ; in yon bark 
I am not needed, . . they are masters there. 

One only day ! . . The gale blew strong, the bark 
Sped through the waters ; but the silent hours. 
Who make no pausie, went by ; and centered still, 
We saw the dreary vacancy of heaven 
Close round our narrow view, when that brief term, 
The last poor respite of our hopes expired. 
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They shortened sail, and called with coward prayer 

For homeward winds. Why^ what poor slaves are we> 

In bitterness I cried ; the sport of chance ; 

Left to the mercy of the -elements^ 

Or the more wayward will of such as these^ 

Blind tools and victim^ of their destiny ! 

Yea, Madoc ! he replied, the elements 

Master indeed the feeble powers of man j 

Not to the shores of Cambria will thy ships 

Win back their shaimeful way ! • • or He, whose will 

Unchains the winds, hath bade them aiinister 

To aid us, when all human hope was gone, 

Or we shall soon eternally repose 

From life's long voyage. 

As he spake, I saw 
The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep ; 
And heavily, upon the long slow swell. 
The vessel laboured on the labouring sea. 
The reef points rattled on the shivering sail; 
At fits the sudden gust howled ominous. 
Anon with unremitting fury raged ; 
High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 
Swept from their sheeted sides the iihowery foam^ 
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Vain, nowy were all the seamen's homeward hopes. 
Vain all their skill I • • we drove b^ore the storm. 

'Tis pleasant, by the chearful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and fed that we are safe ; 
Then list^i to the pjerilous tale again. 
And with an eager and'sUsp^Med soul. 
Woo terror to delight us. • • But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, '• • 
To know all human skill, all humto strength, 
AvaQ not, • • to look round, and only see 
The mountain wave incumb^it with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark, • • • 
O God, this is indeed a dreadful thing 1 
And he who hath endured the hprror once 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round bis home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner I 

Onward we drove : with unabating force 
The tempest raged ; night added to the storm 
New horrors, and the morn arose, o'erspread 
With heavier clouds. The weary mariners 
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Called on Saint Cyric's aid ; and I too placed 
My hope on heaven, relaxing not the while 
Our human efforts. Ye, who dwell at home, 
Ye do not know the terras of the main I 
When the windjs blow, ye walk along the shore, 
And, as the curling billows leap and toss, 
Fable that Ocean's mermaid Shepherdess 
Drives her white flocks afield, and warns in time 
The wary fisherman. Gwenhidwy warned us 
When we had no retreat ! My secret heart 
Almost had failed me. . . Were the Elements 
Confounded in perpetual conflict here, 
Sea, Air, and Heaven > Or were we periishing 
Where at their source the Floods, for ever thus> 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon^ 
Laboured in these mad workings ? Did the Waters 
Here on their outmost circle meet the Void, 
The verge and brink of Chaos ? or this Earthy • « 
Was it indeed a living thing, . • its breath 
The ebb and flow of Ocean ? and had we 
Reached the storm rampart of its Sanctuary, 
The insuperable boundary, raised to guard 
Its mysteries from the eye of man profane ? 
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Three dreadful nights and days we drove along ; 
The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling down : 
The wind had fallen, and through the broken cloud 
Appeared tiie bright dilating blue of heaven. 
Emboldened now, I called the mariners : • . 
Vain were it should we bend a homeward course, 
Driven by the storm so far : they saw our barks. 
For service of that long and perilous way, 
Disabled, and our food belike to fail. 
Silent they heard, reluctant in assent ; 
Anon, they shouted joyfully, • • I looked 
And saw a bird slow sailing overhead, 
His long white pinions by the sunbeam edged, 
As though with burnished silver ; . . never yet 
Heard I so sweet a music as his cry 1 

Yet three days more, and hope more eager now. 
Sure of the signs of land, . . weed-shoals, and birds 
Who flocked the main, and gentle airs whichbreathed. 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from the shore. 
On the last evening, a long shadowy line . 
Skirted the sea ; . • how fast the night closed in ! 
I stood upon the deck, and watched till dawn. 
But who can tell what feelings filled my heart. 
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When like a cloud the distant land arose 
Grey from the ocean, . • when we left the ship. 
And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow wave. 
And stood triumphant on another world ! 
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Htncopfl. 

Madoc had paused a while ; but every eye 

Still watched his lips, and every voice was hushed. 

Soon as I leapt ashore, pursues the Lord 

Of Ocean, prostrate on my face I fell, 

Kissed the dear earth, and prayed with thankful tears. 

Hard by a brook was flowing ; • • never yet, 

Even from the gold-tipt horn of victory 

With harp and song amid my father's hall. 

Pledged I so sweet a draught, as Ijring there. 

Beside that streamlet's brink 1 • • to feel the ground. 

To quaff the cool clear water, to inhale 

The breeze of land, while fears and dangers past 

Recurred and heightened joy, as summer storms 

Make the fresh evening lovelier 1 

To the shore.. 
The natives thronged ; astbnished, they beheld 
Our winged barks, and gazed in wonderment 
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On the strange garb and bearded countenance 

And skin so white, in all unlike themselves. 

I see with what enquiring eyes you ask 

What men were they ? Of dark-brown colour, tinged 

With sunny redness ; wild of eye ; their brows 

So smooth, as never yet anxiety 

Nor busy thought had made a furrow there ; 

Beardless, and each to each of lineaments 

So like, they seemed but one great family. 

Their loins were loosely cinctured, all beside 

Bare to the sun and wind ; and thus their limbs 

Unmanacled displayed the truest forms 

Of strength and beauty : fearless sure they were^ 

And while they eyed us grasped their spears, as if> 

Like Britain's injured but unconquered sons. 

They too had known how perilous it was 

To see an armed stranger set his foot 

In their firee country. 

Soon the courteous guise 
Of men nor purporting nor fearing ill. 
Won confidence ; their wild distrustful looks 
Assumed a milder meaning; over one 
I cast my mantle, on another's head 
The velvet bonnet placed; and all was- joy* 
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We now besought for food ; at once they read 

Our gestures, but I cast a hopeless eye 

On mountains, thickets, woods, and marshy plains, 

A waste of rank luxuriance all around. 

Thus musing to a lake I followed them, 

Left when the rivers to their summer course 

Withdrew ; they scattered on its water drugs 

Of such strange potency, that soon the shoals 

Cooped there by Nature prodigally kiqd, 

Floated inebriate. As I gazed, a deer 

Sprung from the bordering thicket ; the true shaft 

Scarce with the distant victim's blood had stained 

Its point, when mstantly he dropt and died. 

Such deadly juice imbued it ; yet on this 

We made our meal unharmed, and I perceived 

The wisest leech that ever in our world 

Culled herbs of hidden virtue, was to these 

Even as an infant* 

Sorrowing we beheld 

The night come on ; but soon did night display 

More wonders than it veiled : innumerous tribes 

From the wooa-cover swarmed, and darkness made 

Their beauties visible ; one while they streamed 

A bright blue radiance upon flowers which closed 
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Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 
Now motionless and dark eluded search. 
Self-shrouded ; and anon starring the sky 
Rose like a shower of fire. 

Our friendly hosts 
Now led us to the hut, our that night's home, 
A rude and spacious dwelling.: twisted boughs, 
And canes and withies form^.the walls and roof ; 
And from the unhewn trunks which pillared it, 
Low nets of interwoven reeds were hung. 
With shouts of honour here they gathered round me 
Ungarmented my limbs> and in a net 
With softest feathers lined, a pleasant couch. 
They laid and left me. 

.To our ships returned, 
After soft sojourn here we coasted on. 
Insatiate of the wonders and the charms - 
Of earth and air and sea. Thy summer woods 
Are lovely, O my mother isle ! the birch 
Light bending on thy banks, thy elmy vales. 
Thy venerable oaks ! • . but there, what forms 
Of beauty clothed the inlands and the shore ! 
All these in stateliest growth, and mixt with these 
Dark spreadmg cedar, and the cypress tall, 
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Its pointed summit waving to the wind 
Like a long beacon flame ; and loveliest 
Amid a thousand strange and lovely shapes. 
The loflj palm, that with its nuts supplied 
Beven^ and food ; they edged the shore and 

•crowned 
The &r-off mountain summits, their straight stems 
Bare without leaf or bough erect and smooth. 
Their tresses nodding like a crested helm, 
The plumage of the grove. 

Will ye believe 
The wonders of the ocean ? how its shoals 
Sprung from the wave, like flashing light, • • took 

wing, 
And twinkling with a silver glitterance, 
Flew through the air and sunshine ? yet were these 
To sight less wcmdrous than the tribe who swam, 
Following like fowlers with uplifted eye 
Their filling quarry : • . language cannot paint 
Their splendid tints ! though in blue ocean seep, 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully bluci 
In all its rich variety of shades, 
Soffiised with glowing gold. 

1 
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"Heaven too had there 
Its wonders : • • • from a deep, blacky heavy cloudy 
What shall I say? . . a shoot, . • a trunks • . an ana 
Came down ; • • yea i like a demon's arm, it seized 
The waters : Ocean ootioked beneath its touch> 
And rose like dust before the whirlwind's force. 
But we sailed onward over tranquil seas, 
Wafted by airs so exquisitely mild. 
That even to breathe became an met of will 
And sense and pleasure 1 Not a cloud by day 
With purple islanded the dark-blue deep : 
By night the quiet billows heaved and glanced 
Under the moo^i, • • that heavenly moon! so bright^ 
That many a midnight have I paced the deck, 
Forgetful of the hours of due repose ; 
Yea till the Sun in his full majesty 
Went forth, like God beholding his own works. 

Once when a chief was feasting us qn shore, 
A captive served the food : I marked the youth. 
For he had features of a gentler race ; 
And oftentimes his eye was fixed on me. 
With looks of more than wonder. We returned 
At evening to our ships ; at ni^^t a voice 
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Came from the seit» the intelligible voice 

Cff earnest supplication : he had svram 

To trust our mercy ; up the side he sprung. 

And loojted among the crew, and singling me 

Fell at ijay feet* Such friendly tokenings 

As our short commerce with the native tribes 

Had laughty I (nroffiered, and sincerity 

Gave force and meaning to the half-leamt forms ; 

For one we needed who might speak for us, 

And well I liked the youth, the open lines 

A^hich charactered his face, the fearless heart, 

Which gave at once and won full confidence* 

So that night at my feet Lincoya slept. 

When I diq^layed whate'er might gratify, 
Whate'er surprise, with most ddight he viewed 
Our arms, the iron helm, the pliant mail. 
The buckler strong to save ; and then he shook 
The lance^ and grasped the sword, and turned to me 
With vehement words and gestures, every limb 
Working with one strong passion ; and he placed 
The &lchion in my hand, and gave the shield. 
And pdmted south and west, that I should go 
To conquer apd protect ; anon he wept 
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Aloud, and clasped my knees, and falling fain 
He would have kissed my feet. Went we ^o shor 
Then would he labour restlessly to show 
A better place lay onward ; and in the sand, 
To south and west he drew the line of coast. 
And figured how a mighty river there 
llan to the sea. The land bent westward sooov 
And thus confirmed we voyaged on to seek 
The river inlet, following at the wiU 
Of our new firiend : and we learnt after him. 
Well pleased and proud to teach, what this was caile 
What that, with no unprofitable toiL 
Kor light the joy I felt at hearing first 
The pleasant accents of my native tongue. 
Albeit -in broken words and tones uncouth, 
Come from these foreign lips. 

At length we came • 
Where the great river, amid shoab and banks 
And islands, growth of its own gathering spoils. 
Through many a branching channel, wide and fiill 
Rushed to the main. The gale was strong ; and sal 
Amid the uproar of conflicting tides, 
Our gallant vessels rode. A stream as broad. 
As turbid, when it leaves the Land of Hills,. 
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Old Severn rolls ; but banks so fiiir as these 
Old Severn views not in his Land of Hills, 
Nor even where his turbid waters swell- 
And sully the salt sea. 

So we sailed on 
By shores now covered with impervious woods. 
Now stretching wide and low, a reedy waste. 
And now through vales where earth profusely poured 
Her treasures, gathered from the first of days. 
Sometimes a savage tribe would welcome us, 
By wonder from their lethargy of life 
Awakened ; then again we voyaged oa 
Through tracts all desolate, for days and days, 
League after league, one green and fertile mead, 
That fed a thousand herds. 

A different scene 
Rose' on our view, of mount on mountain piied^ 
Which when I see again in memory, 
The giant Cader Idris by their bulk 
Is dwarfed, and Snowdon with its eagle haunts 
Shrinks, and seems dwindled like a Saxon hill. 

Here with Cadwallon and a chosen band, 
I left the ships. Lincoya guided us 
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A toilsome way among the heights ; at dusk 
We reached the village skirts ; he bade us halt, 
^nd raised his voice ; the elders of the land 
Came forth, and led us to an ample hut. 
Which in the centre of their dwellings stood, •, 
The Stranger's House. They eyed us wondering, 
Yet not for wonder ceased they to observe 
Their hospitable rites ; from hut to hut 
They spread the tale that strangers were arrived^ 
Fatigued and hungry and athirst ; anon^ 
Each from his means supplying us^ came food 
And beverage such as cheers the weary man. 
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At morning their high-priest Ayayaca 
Came with our guide : the venerable man 
With rever^itial awe accosted us. 
For we, he weened, were children of a race 
Mightier than they, and wiser, and by heaven 
Beloved and favoured more : he came to give 
Fit welcome, and he led us to the Queen. 
The fate of war had reft her of her realm ; 
Yet with ai^ection and habitual awe, 
And old remembrances, which gave their love 
A deeper and religious character. 
Fallen as she was, and humbled as they were, ' 
Her faithful people still in all they could 
Obeyed Erillyab. She too in her mind 
Those recollections cherished, and such thoughts, 
As, though no hope allayed their bitterness, 
Gave to her eye a spirit, and a strength 

2 c 
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And pride to features, which perchance had borne^ 
Had they been fashioned to a happier fate. 
Meaning more gentle and more womanly, 
Yet not more worthy of esteem and love^ 
She sate upon the threshold of her hut ; 
For in the palace where her. sires had reigned 
The conqueror dwelt. Her son was at her side, 
A boy now near to manhood ; by the door^ 
Bare of its bark, the head and branches shorn. 
Stood a young tree with many a weapon hung,. 
Her husband's war-pole, and his monument. 
There had his quiver mouldered, his stone-axe 
Had there gcown green with moss, his bpw-string 

there. 
Sung as it cut the wmd.. 

She welcomed us> 
With a proud sorrow in her mien ; fresh fruits- 
Were spread before us, and her gestures said 
That when he lived whose hand was wont to wield 
Tliose weapons, . » that in better days, . . that ere 
She let the tresses of her widowhood 
Grow wild, she could have given to guests like us 
A worthier welcome. Soon a man approached. 
Hooded with sable, his half-naked limbs 
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Smeared black ; the people at his sight drew round. 

The women wailed and wept, the children turned 

And hid their fiices on their mothers knees. 

He to the Queen addrest his speech, then looked 

Around the children, and laid hands on two. 

Of different sexes but of age alike, 

Some six years each, who at his touch shrieked out ; 

But then Lincoya rose, and to my feet 

Led them, and told me that the conquerors claimed 

These innocents for tribute ; that the Priest 

Would lay them on the altar of his god. 

Tear out their little hearts in sacrifice. 

Yea with more cursed wickedness himself 

Feast on their flesh! . . I shuddered, and my hand 

Instinctively unsheathed the holy sword. 

He with most passionate and eloquent signs, 

Eye-speaking earnestness and quivering lips, 

Besought me to preserve himself, and those 

Who now fell suppliant round me, . . youths and 

maids, 
Grey-headed men, and mothers with their babes. 

I caught the little victims up, I kissed 

Their innocent cheeks, I raised my eyes to heaven, 
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I called upon Almighty God, to hear 
And bless the vow I made : in our own tongue 
Was that sworn promise of protection pledged • . , 
Impetuous feeling made no pause for thought. 
Heaven heard the vow ; the suppliant multitude 
Saw what was stirring in my soul ; the Priest, 
With eye inflamed and rapid answer, raised 
His menacing hand ; the tone> the bitter smile. 
Interpreting his threat. 

Meanwhile the Queen, 
With watchful eye and steady countenance, 
Had listened ; now she rose and to the Priest 
Addressed her speech. Low was her voice and calm. 
As one who spake with effort to subdue 
Sorrow that struggled still ; but while she spake. 
Her features kindled to more majesty, 
Her eye became more animate, her voice 
Hose to the height of feeling ; on her son 
She called, and from her husband's monument 
His battle-axe she took ; and I could see, 
That when she gave the boy his father's arms. 
She called his father's spirit to look on 
And bless them to his vengeance. 
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Silently 
The tribe stood listening as Erillyab spake ; 
The very priest was awed : once he essayed . 
To answer ; his tongae failed him, and his lip 
Grew pgle and fell. He to his countrymen 
Of rage and shame and wonder full, returned, 
Bearing no victims for their shrines accurst. 
But tidings that the Hbamen had cast off 
Their vassalage, rousied to desperate revolt 
By men in hue and speech and garment strange, 
Who in their folly dared defy the power 
Of Aztlan. 

When the king of Aztlan heard 
The ufilooked-for tale, ere yet he roused his strength^ 
Or pitying our rash valour, or belike 
Curious to see the man so bravely rash, 
He sent to bid me to his court. Surprised, 
I should have given to him no credulous faith, 
But fearlessly Erillyab bade me trust 
Her honourable foe. Unarmed I went, 
LincAya with me to exchange our speech 
So as he could, of safety first assured ; 
For to their damned idols he had been 
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A victim doomed, and from the bloody rites* 
Flying been carried captive far away^ 

From early morning till the mtdnoon hour 

We travelled in the mountains ; then a plainr 

Opened below, and rose upon the sight, 

Like boundless ocean from a hill-top seen. 

A beautiful and populous plain it was ; 

Fair woods were there and fertilizing streamsi 

And pastures spreading wide, and villages 

In fruitful groves embowered, and stately town^ 

And many a single dwelling specking it, 

As though for many a year the land had been 

The land of peace. Below us, where the base 

Of the great mountain to the level sloped, 

A broad blue lake extended far and wide 

Its waters, dark beneath the light of noon* 

There Aztlan stood upon the farther shore ; 

Amid the shade of trees its dwellings rose, 

Their level roofs with turrets set around. 

And battlements all burnished white, which sfatoa 

Like silver in the sun-shine. I beheld 

The imperial city, her far-circling walls, 

Her garden groves and stately palaces, 
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Her temples mountain size^ her diousand roofs ; 
And when I saw her might and majesty 
My mmd misgave me then. 

We reached the shore 
A floating islet waited for me there> 
The beautiful work of man* I set my foot 
Upon green-growing herbs and flowers, and sate 
Embowered in odorous shrubs : four long light boat» 
Yoked to the garden, with accordant song^ 
And dip and dash of oar in harmony,. 
Bore mq across the lake. 

Then in a car 
Aloft by human hesaers was I borne ; 
And through the city gate, and through long lines 
Of marshalled multitudes who thronged the way, 
Wereached the palace court. Four priests were there; 
Each held a burning censer in his hand, 
And strewed the precious gum as I drew nigb^ 
And held the steaming fragrance forth to me, 
Honouring me like a god. They led me in,. 
Where on his throne the royal Azteca 
Coanocotzin sate. Stranger, said he^ 
Welcome ; and be this coming to thy weal [ 
A desperate warfare doth thy courage court ; 
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But thou shalt see the people and the power 
Whom thy deluded zeal would call to arms ; 
So may the knowledge make thee- timely wise 1 
The valiant lore the valiant. • . Come with me ! 
So saying he rose ; we went together forth 
To the Great Temple. Twas a huge square hill^ 
Or rather like a rock it seemed, hewn out 
And squared by patient labour. Never yet 
Did our forefathers o'er beloved chief 
Fallen in his glory, heap a monument 
Of that prodigious bulk, though every shield 
Was laden for his grave, and every hand 
Toiled imremitting at the willing work 
From mom till eve, all the long summer day. 

The ascent was lengthen^ with provoking arty 
By steps which led but to a wearying path 
Round the whole structure ; then another flight. 
Another road around, and thus a third, 
And yet a fourth, before we reached the height. 
Lo, now, Coanocotzin cried, thou seest 
The cities of this widely peopled plain ; 
And, wert thou on yon farthest temple-top, 
Yet as far onward wouldst thou see the land 
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Well husbanded like this, and full of men* 
They tell me that two floating palaces 
Brought thee and all thy people ; • . when I sound 
The Tambour of the Grod, ten Cities hear 
Its voice, and answer to the caU in arms. 

In truth I felt my weakness, and the v^w 
Had wakened no unreasonable fear, 
But that a nearer sight had stirred my blood ; 
For on the summit where we stood, four Towevs 
Were piled with human skulls, and all around 
Long files of human heads were strung to parcb 
And whiten in tfaie «un. What then I felt 
Was more.tiian natural courage • . • 'twas a trust 
In m<»e than mortal strength • • • a faith in God, • • 
Yea, inspiration from him ! I exclaimed. 
Not though ten Cities ten times told obeyed 
The king of Aztlan's bidding, should I fear 
The power of man 1 

Art thou then more than man? 
He answered ; and I saw his tawny cheek. 
Lose its life-colour as the fear arose ; 
Nor did I undeceive him from that fear. 
For sooth I knew not how toiianswer hira^ 
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And therefore let it work. So not a word 

^pake hc> till we again had reached the court ; 

And I too went in silent thoughtfulness : 

But then when, save Lincoya^ there was none 

To hear our speech, again did he renew 

The query, • • Stranger ! art thou more than man. 

That thou shouldst set the power of man at nought f 

Then I replied, Two floating Falacar 

Bore me and all my people o*er the seas; 

When we departed from our mother land, 

The Moon was newly bom ; we saw her wex 

And wane, and witnessed her new birth again ; 

And all that while alike by day and night. 

We travelled through the sea, and caught the winds> 

And made them bear us forward. We most meet 

In battle, if the Hoamen are not freed 

From your accursed tribute, • • thou and I, 

My people and thy countless multitudes. 

Your arrows shall fall from us as. the hail 

Leaps on a rock, . . and when ye smite witli swords^ 

Not blood but fire shall follow from the stroke. 

Yet think not thou that we are more than men \ 

Our knowledge is our power, and God our strength^ 
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God, whose almighty will created thee, 

And me, and all that hath the breath of life. 

He is our strength ; • • for in His name I speak, • • 

And when I tell thee that thou.shalt not shed 

The life of man in blood j sacrifice. 

It is His holj bidding which 1 speak : 

And if thou wilt not listen and obey, 

When I shall meet thee in the battle field 

It is HLs holy cause for which I fight. 

And I shall have His power to conquer thee ! 

And thinkest thou our Gods are feeble ? cried 
The king- of Aztlan ; dost thou deem they lack 
Power to defend their altars, and to keep 
The kingdom which they gave us strength to win? 
The Gods of thirty nations have <^posed 
Their irresbtible might, and they lie now 
Conquered and caged and fettered at their feet. 
That they who serve them are no coward race. 
Let prove the ample realm they won in arms : • . 
And I. their leader am not of the sons 
Of the feeble ! As he spake, he reached a mace, 
The trunk and knotted root of some young tree, 
Suqh as old Albion and bis monster-brood 
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from the oak forest for their wei4>ons plucked. 
When fi^er Brute and Corineus set foot 
On the White Island first. Lo this, quoth he, 
My club ! and he threw back his robe ; and this 
The arm that wields it i • • 'Twas my father's once : 
Erillyab's husband. King Tepollomi, 
He felt its weight • • .-did I not show thee him ? 
He lights ibe at my evening banquet. There 
In very deed, the dead TepoUomi 
Stood up against the wall, by devilish art 
Preserved ; and from his black and shrivelled hand 
The steady lamp hung down* 

My spirit rose 
At that abomination ; 1 exclaimed^ 
Thou art of noble nature, s^d full fain 
Would I in friendship plight my hand with thine ; 
But till that body in the grave be laid, 
Till thy polluted altars be made pure, 
There is no peace between us. May my God, 
Who, though thou knowest him not, is also thine, 
And after death, will be thy dreadful Judge, 
May it please him to visit thee, and shed 
His mercy on thy soul ! . . . But if thy heart 
Be hardened to the proof, come when thou wilt ! 
I know thy power, and thou shalt then know mine. 
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Now then to meet the war ! Erillyab's odl 
Roused all her people to revenge their wr<mg$ ; 
Andy air lancoya's voioe> the mountain tribes 
Arose and broke their bondage. I, meantime. 
Took council with Cadwallon and his sire. 
And told them of the numbers we must meet. 
And what advantage from the mountain straits 
I thought, as in the Saxon wars, to win. 
Thou sawest their weapons then, Cadwallon said ; 
Are they like these rude workis of ignorance, 
Bone-headed shafts, and spears of wood, and shielda 
Strong only for such strife ? 

We had to cope 
With wiser enemies, and abler armed. 
What for the sword they wielded was a staff 
Set thick with st(mes across ; you would have judged 
The uncouth shape was cumbrous ; biit a hand 
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Expert, and practised to its use^ could drive 
Its heavy edge with deadly impulse down. 

ft 

Their mail, if mail it may be called, was woven 

Of vegetable down, like finest flax. 

Bleached to the whiteness of the new-fallen snow ; 

To every bend and motion flexible, 

Light as the warrior's summer-garb in peace $ 

Yet, in that lightest, sofltest, habergeon, 

Harmless die sharp stone arrow-head would hang. 

Others, of higher office, were arrayed 

In feathery breast-plates of more gorgeous hue 

Than the gay plumage of the mountain-cock. 

Than the pheasant's glittering pride. But what 

were these. 
Or what the thin gold hauberk, when opposed 
To arms like ours in battle ? What the mail 
Of wood fire-hardened, or the wooden helm. 
Against the iron arrows of the South, 
Against our northern spears, or battle-axe. 
Or good sword, wielded by a Britiish hand? 

Then, quoth Cadwallon, at the wooden helm. 
Of these weak arms the weakest^ let the sword 
Hew, and the spear be thrust. The mountaineers. 
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So long inured to crouch beneath their yoke^ 
We will not trust in battle ; from the heights 
They, with their arrows, may annoy the foe ; 
And, when our closer strife has won the fray, 
Then let them loose for havoc. 

O, my son ! 
Exclaimed 4he blind old man, thou counsellest ill! 
Blood will have blood, revenge beget revenge, 
Evil must come of evil. We shall win, 
Certes, a cheap and easy victory 
In the first field ; their arrows from our arms 
Will &U, and on the hauberk and the helm 
The stone-edge blunt and break ; while through their 

limbs, 
Naked, or vainly fenced, the griding steel 
Shall sheer its mortal way. But what are we 
Against a nation ? Other hosts will rise 
In endless warfare, with perpetual fights %' 

Dwindling our all-top-few ; or multitudes 
Will wear and weary us, till we sink subdued 
By the very toil of conquest. Ye are strong ; 
But he who puts his trust in mortal strength, 
Leans on a broken reed ! First prove your power ; 
Be in the battle terrible, but spare 
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,Tfae fallen, and follow not the flying foe; 
Then may ye win a nobler victory. 
So dealing with the captives as to fill 
Their hearts with wonder, gratitude, and awe. 
That love shall mingle with their fear, and fear 
Stablish the love, else wavering. Let them see, 
That as more pure and gentle is your faith. 
Yourselves are gentler, purer. Ye shall be 
As gods among them, if ye thus obey 
God*s precepts. 

Soon the mountain-tribes, in arms, 
Rose at Lincoya*s call : a numerous host. 
More than in numbers, in the memory 
Of long oppression, and revengeful hope, 
A formidable foe. I stationed them 
Where^ at the entrance of the rocky straights. 
Secure themselves, their arrows might command 
The coming army. On the plain below 
We took our stf^nd, between the mountain base 
And the green margin of the waters. Soon 
Their long array came on. Oh what a pomp 
And pride and pageantry of war was there ! 
Not half so gorgeous, for their May-day mirth 
All wreathed and ribbanded, our youths and maids, 
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As these stem Aztecas in war attire 1 
The golden glitterance, and the feather-maily 
More gay than glittering gold ; and round the helnii 
A coronal of high upstanding plumes 
Green as the spring grass in a sunny shower ; 
Or scarlet bright, as in the wintry wood 
The clustered holly ; or of purple tint, . . 
Whereto shall that be likened ? to what gem 
Indiademedy . • what flower, . • what insect's wing ? 
With war-songs and wild music they came on, 
We the while kneeling, raised with one i^^cord 
The hymn of supplication. 

Front to front 
And now the embattled armies stood : a band 
Of priests, all sable-garmented, advanced ; 
They piled a heap of sedge before our host, 
And warned us,, • • Sons of Ocean ! from the land 
Of Aztlan, while ye may, depart in peace I 
Before the fire shall be extinguished, hence ! 
Or, even as yon dry sedge amid the flame. 
So ye shall be consumedi • . The arid heap 
They kindled, and the rapid flame ran up. 
And blazed, and died away. Then from his bow, 
With steady hand, their chosen archer loosed, 

VOL. I. D 
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The Arrow of the Omen. To its mark 
The shaft of divination fled ; it smote 
Cadwallon*s plated breast ; the brittle point 
Rebounded. He, contemptuous of their faith, 
Stoopt for the shaft, and while with zealous speed 
To the rescue they rushed onward, snapping it 
Asunder, cast the fragments back in scorn. 
Fierce was their onset ; never in the field 
Encountered I with braver enemies. 
Nor marvel ye, nor think it to their shame, 
If soon they staggered, and gave way, and fled, 
So many from so few ; they saw their darts 
Recoil, their lances shiver, and their swords 
Fall ineffectual, blunted with the blow. 
Think ye no shame of Aztlan that they fled, 
When the bowmen of Deheubarth plied so well 
Their shafts with fatal aim ; through the thin gold^ 
Or feather-mail, while Gwyneth's deep-driven spears 
Pierced to the bone and vitals ; when they saw 
The falchion, flashing late so lightning like. 
Quenched in their own life-blood. Our mountaineers 
Showered from the heights, meantime, an arrowy 

storm, 
Themselves secure ; and we who bore the brunt 
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Of battle, iron men, impassible. 
Stood in our strength unbroken. Marvel not 
If then the brave felt fear, already impressed 
That day by ominous thoughts, to fear akin ; 
For so it chanced, high heaven ordaining so» 
The king, who should have led his people forth, 
At the army head as they began their march. 
Was with sore sickness striken ; and the stroke 
Came like the act and arm of very God, 
So suddenly, and in that point of time. 

A gallant man was he, who, in his stead, . 

That day commanded Aztlan ; his long hair. 

Tufted with many a cotton lock, proclaimed 

Of princely prowess many a feat atchieved. 

In many a field of fame. Ofl had he led 

The Aztecas, with happy fortune, forth ; 

Yet could not now Yuhidthiton inspire 

His host with hope : he, not the less, that day^ 

True to his old renown, and in the hour 

Of rout and ruin with collected mind. 

Sounded his signals shrill, and in the voice 

Of loud reproach, and anger, and brave shame. 

Called on the people. • • But when nought availed. 
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Seizing the standard from the timid hand 
Which held it in dismay, alone he turned, 
For honourable death resolved, and praise 
That woald not die. Thereat the braver chiefs 
Hallied, anew their signals rung arouidi 
And Aztlan, seeing how we spared her flight, 
Took heart, and rolled the tide of battle back. 
But when Ca^allon from the chieftain's grasp 
Had cut the standard staff away, and stunned 
And stretched him at his mercy on the field ; 
Then fled the enemy in utter rout. 
Broken, and quelled at heart. One chief alone 
Bestrode the body of Yuhidthiton; 
Bareheaded did young Malinal bestride 
His brother's body, wiping from his brow 
"With the shield-hand the blinding blood away, 
And dealing franticly, with broken sword, 
Obstinate wrath, the last resisting foe. 
Him, in his own despite, we seized and saved. 
Then, in the moment of our victory. 
We purified our hands firom blood, and knelt. 
And poured to heaven the grateful prayer of praise, 
And raised the choral psalm. Triumphant thus 
To the hills we went our way ; the mountaineers 
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With joy, and dissonant song, and antic dance ; 

The captives sullenly, deeming that they went 

To meet the certain death of sacrifice, 

Yet stem and undismayed. We bade them know, 

Ours was a law of mercy and of love ; 

We healed their wounds, and set the prisoners free. 

Bear ye, quoth I, my bidding to your King ! 

Say to him,. Did the Stranger speak to thee 

The words of truth, and hath he proved his power ? 

Thus saith the Lord of Ocean, in the name 

Of God, Almighty, Universal God, 

Thy Judge and mine, whose battles I have foughti 

Whose bidding I obey, whose will I speak ; 

Shed thou no more, in impious sacrifice. 

The life of man ; restore into the grave 

The dead TepoUomi ; set this people free. 

And peace shall be between us. 

On the morrow 
Came messengers from Aztlan, in reply. 
Coanocotzin with sore malady 
Hath, by the Gods, been stricken : will the Lord 
Of Ocean visit his sick-bed ? . . He told 
Of wrath, and as he said, the vengeance came : 
Let him bring healing now, and stablish peace. 
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"Q^j^e peace. 

Again, and now with better hope, I sought 

The city of the King : there went with me 

lolo, old lolo, he who knows 

The virtue of all herbs of mount or vale, 

Or greenwood shade, or quiet brooklet's bed ; 

Whatever lore of science, or of song, 

Sages and Bards of old have handed down. 

Aztlan that day poured forth her swarming sons. 

To wait my coming. Will he ask his God 

To stay the hand of anger ? was the cry, 

The general cry, . . and will he save the King ? 

Coanocotzin too had nurst that thought, 

And the strong hope upheld him : he put forth 

His hand, and raised a quick and anxious eye. 

Is it not peace and mercy ? . . thou art come 

To pardon and to save ! 



. • 
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I answered him, 
That power, O King of Aztlan, is not mine ! 
Such help as hmnan cunning can bestow, 
Such human help I bring ; but health and life 
Are in the hand of God, who at his will 
Gives or withdraws ; and what he wills is best. 
Then old lolo took his anpi and felt 
The symptom, and he bade him have good hope, 
For life was strong within him. So it proved ; 
The drugs of subtle virtue did their work ; 
They quelled the venom of the malady, 
And from the frame expelled it, . • that a sleep 
Fell on the king, a sweet and natural sleep, 
And from its healing he awoke refreshed, 
Though weak, and joyful like a man who felt 
The peril past away. 

Ere long we spake 
Of concord, and how best to knit the bonds 
Of lasting friendship. When we won this land, 
Coanocotzin said, these fertile vales 
Were not, as now, with fruitful groves emboweredi 
Nor rich with towns and populous villages. 
Abounding, as thou seest, with life and joy : 
Our fathers found bleak heath, and desert moor. 
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Wide woodland) and savannahs wide and waste. 

Rude country, of rude dwellers. From our arms 

They to the mountain fiistnesses retired, 

And long with obsdnate and harassing war 

Provoked us, hoping not for victory, 

Yet mad for vengeance: till Tepolkirai 

Fell by my father's hand ; and with their king, 

The strength and flower of all their youth cut off, 

All in one desolating day, tiliey took 

The yoke upon their necks. What wouldest thou 

That to these Hoamen I should now concede ? 

Lord of the Ocean, speak ! 

' Let them be free I 
Quoth I. I come not from rdj native isle 
To wage the war of conquest, and cast out 
Your people from the land which time and toil 
Have rightly made their owti. The world is wide : 
There is enough for all; So they be freed 
Froni that accursed tribute, and ye shed 
The life of man no more in sacrifice> . . 
In the most holy name of God I say, 
Let there be peace between us ! 

Thou hast won 
Their liberty, the King replied : henceforth. 
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Free as they arei if they provoke, the waf» 

Reluctantly will Aztlan raise her arou 

Be thou the peaoe-preterv^. To irhat else* 

Thou sayest^ instructed by calamity^ 

I lend a humble ear ; but to destroy 

The worship of my &thers, or abate 

Or change one point, lies not within the reach 

And scope of kingly power. Speak thou hereon 

With those whom we hold holy, with the sons 

Of the Temple, they who commune with the Gods ; 

Awe them, for they awe me. So. We resolved 

That when the bones of King Tepollomi 

Had had their funeraT honours, they and I 

Should by the green lake-side, before the King, 

And in the presence of the people, hold 

A solemn talk. 

Then to the mountain huts, 
The bearer of good tidings, I returned. 
Leading the honourable train who bore 
The relics of the King ; not parched and black. 
As I had seen the imnatural corpse stand up, 
In ghastly mockery of the attitude 
And act of life ;•• his bones had now been blanched 
With decent reverence. Soon the mountaineers 

d2 
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Saw the white deer-skin shroud ; the rumour spread ; 

They gathered round> and followed in our train. 

Before Erillyah's hiit the bearers laid 

Their burthen down. She, calm of countenance, 

And with dry eye, albeit her hand the while 

Shook like an agueish limb, unrolled the shroud. 

The multitude stood gazing silently, 

The young and old alike, all awed and hushed 

Under the holy feeling, . . and the hush 

Was aweful ; that huge multitude so still. 

That we could hear distinct the mountain stream 

Roll down its rocky channel far away. 

And this was all ; sole ceremony this. 

The sight of death and silence, . . till at length, 

In the ready grave his bones were laid to rest. 

'Twas in her hut and home, yea, underneath 

The marriage bed, the bed of widowhood. 

Her husband's grave was dug ; on softest fur 

The bones were laid, with fur were covered o'er, 

Then heapt with bark and boughs, and, last of all, 

Earth was to earth trod down. 

And now the day. 
Appointed for our talk of peace was come. 
On the green margin of the lake we met. 
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Elders, and Priests, and Chie& ; the multitudie 

Around the circle of the council stood. 

Then, in the midst, Coanocotzin rose. 

And thus the King began : Pabas, and Chie& 

Of Aztlan, hither je are come to learn 

The law of peace. The Lord of Ocean saith. 

The Tribes whom he hath gathered underneath 

The wings of his protection, shall be free ; 

And, in the name of his great God, he saith. 

That ye shall never shed in sacrifice 

The blood of man. Are ye content ? that so 

We may together here, in happy hour. 

Bury the sword I 

Hereat a Paba rose, 
And answered for his brethren : . . He hath won 
The Hoamen's freedom, that their blood no morq 
Shall on our altars flow ; for this the Lord 
Of Ocean fought, and Aztlan yielded it 
In battle : but if we forego the rites 
Of our forefathers, if we wrong the Gods, 
Who give us timely sun and timely showers. 
Their wrath will be upon us ; they will shut 
Their ears to prayer, and turn away the eyes 
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Which watch for our 'well-^ingi and withhold 
The hands that scatter our prosperity. : 

Cjrnetha then arose ; between his son . 
And me supported^ rose the blind old man. 
Ye wrong us, men of Aztlan, if ye deem 
We bid ye wrong the Gods ; accurst were he 
Who would obey such bidding, . * marb accurst 
The wretch who should enjmn impiety! 
It is the will of God which we make kiiown. 
Your God and ours. Know ye not Him, who laid 
The de^p foundations of the earth, and built 
The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder sun. 
And breathed into the woods and waves and sky 
The power of life ? 

We know Him, they replied, 
The great For-Ever One, the God of Gods, 
Ipalnemoani, He by whom we live I 
And we too, quoth Ayayaea, we know 
And worship the Great Spirit, who in clouds 
And storms, in mountain caves, and by the fall 
Of waters, in the woodland solitude. 
And in the night and silence of the sky. 
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Doth make his being felt. We also know, 
And fear, and worship the Beloved One. 

Our God, replied Cynetha^ is the same, 
The Universal Father; He to the first 
Made his will known ; but when men multiplied, ^ 
The Evil Spirits darkened them, and sin 
And misery came into the world, and men 
Forsook the way of truth, and gave to stocks 
And stones the incommunicable name. 
Yet with one chosen, one peculiar Race, 
The knowledge of tilieir Father and their God 
Remained, from sire to son transmitted down. 
While the be?^ldered Nations of the earth 
Wandered in fogs, and were in darkness lost. 
The light abode with them ; and when at times 
They sinned and went astray, the Lord hath put 
A voice into the mouths of holy men, 
Raising up witnesses unto himself, 
That so the saving knowledge of his name 
Might never fail ; nor the glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons, 
From error, sin, and wretchedness redeemed, 
Should form one hiqppy family of love. 
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Nor ever hath that light, howe'er bedimmed, 
Wholly been quenched ; still in the heart of man 
A feeling and an instinct it exists. 
His very nature's stamp and privilege. 
Yea, of his life the life. I tell ye not, 

Aztecas 1 of things unknown before ;. 

1 do but waken up a living sense 

Which sleeps within ye ! Do ye love the Gods 

Who call for blood ? Doth the poor sacrifice 

Go with a willing step, to lay his life 

Upon their altars ? . . Good must come of good, 

Evil of evil ; if the fruit be death. 

The poison springeth from the sap and root. 

And the whole tree is deadly ; if the rites 

Be evil, they who claim them are not good, 

Not to be worshipped then ; for to obey 

The evil will is evil. Aztecas i 

From the For-Ever, the beloved One, 

The Universal Only God I speak. 

Your God and mine, our Father and our Judge.. 

Hear ye liis law, • . hear ye the perfect law 

Of love, " Do ye to others, as ye would 

That they should do to you 1" He bids us meet 

To praise his name, in thankfulness and joy.; 
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He bids us, in our sorrow, pray to him, 
The Comforter; love him, for he is good! 
Fear him, for he is just ! obey his will, 
For who can bear his anger ! 

While he spake, 
They stood with open mouth, and motionless sight, 
Watching his countenance, as though the voice 
Were of a God ; for sure it seemed that less 
Than inspiration could not have infused 
That eloquent passion in a blind man's face* 
And when he ceased, all eyes at once were turned 
Upon the Pabas, waiting their reply^. 
If that to that acknowledged argument 
Reply could be devised ; but they themselves. 
Stricken by the truth, were silent ; and they looked 
Toward their chief and mouth-piece, the High Priest 
Tezozomoc; he too was pale and mute, 
And when he gathered up his strength to speak. 
Speech failed him, his lip faultered, and his eye 
Fell, utterly abashed, and put to shame. 
But in the Chiefs, and in the multitude," 
And in the King of Aztlan, better thoughts 
Were working ; for the Spirit of the Lord 
That day was moving in the heart of man. 
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Coanocotzin rose : Pabas, and Chiefs/ 
And men of AztliEini ye have heard a talk 
Of peace and love, and there is no reply* 
Are ye content with what the Wise Man saith? 
And will ye worship God in that good way 
Which God himself ordains ? If it be so^ 
Together here will we in happy hour^ 
Bury the sword. 

Tezozomoc replied. 
This thing is new, and in the land till no\if 
Unheard : . • what manrel, therefore, if we find 
No ready. answer? Let our Lord the King 
Do that which seemeth best. 

Yohidthiton, 
Chief of the Chiefs of Aztlan, next arose. 
Of all her numerous sons, could Azdan boast 
No mightier arm in battle, nor whose voice 
To more attentive silence hushed the hall 
Of council. When the Wise Man spake, quoth he, 
I asked of mine own heart if it were so. 
And, as he said, the living instinct there 
Answered, and owned the truth. In happy hour, 
O King of Aztlan, did the Ocean Lord 
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Through the great waters hither wend his way ; 
For sure he is the friend of God and man ! 

With that an uproar of assent arose 

From the whole people, a tumultuous shout 

Of universal joy and glad acclaim. 

But when Coanocotzin raised his hand, 

That he might speak, the clamour and the buzz 

Ceased, and the multitude, in tiptoe hope, 

Attent and still, await the final voice. 

Then said the Sovereign, Hear, O Aztecas, 

Your own united will ! Fk'om this day forth 

No life upon the altar shall be shed. 

No blood shall flow in sacrifice ; the rites 

Shall all be pure, such as the blind old man, 

Whom God hath taught, will teach. This ye have 

willed; 
And therefore it shall be ! 

The King hath said ! 
Like thunder the collected voice replied : 
Let it be so ! 

Lord of the Ocean, then 
Pursued the King of Aztlan, we will now 
Lay the war-weapon in the grave, and join 
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In right-hand firiendship. By our custom, blood 
Should sanctify and bind the solemn act ; 
But by what oath and ceremony thou 
Shalt proffer, by the same will Aztlan swear. 

Nor oath, nor ceremony, I replied, 
O King, is needful. To his own good word 
The good and honourable man will act : 
Oaths will not curb the wicked. Here we stand 
In the broad day-light ; the For-Ever one. 
The Every- Where beholds us. In his sight 
We join our hands in peace : if e'er again 
Should these right hands be raised in enmity, 
Upon the offender will His judgement fall. 

The grave was dug ; Coanocotzin laid 
His weapon in the earth ; Erillyab's son. 
Young Amalahta, for the Hoamen, laid 
His hatchet there ; and there I laid the sword. 

Here let me end. What followed was the work 
Of peace, no theme of story ; how we fixed 
Our sojourn in the hills, and sowed our fields, 
And, day by day, saw all things prospering. 
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Thence have I sailed, Goervyl, to announce 
The tidings of my happy enterprise ; 
There I return, to take thee to our home. 
I love my native land ; with as true love 
As ever yet did warm a British heart, 
Lov« I the green fields of the beautiful Isle, 
My father's heritage ! but far away. 
Where Nature's booner hand has blest the earth. 
My heritage hath fallen ; beyond the seas 
Madoc hath found his home ; beyond the seas 
A country for his children hath he chosen, 
A land wherein their portions may be pes^ce, 



IX. 



(JEmma. 

But while Aberfraw echoed to the sounds 
Of merriment and music> Madoc's heart 
Mourned for his brethren. Therefore, when no ear 
Was nigh, he sought the Sang, and said to him, 
To-morrow, I set forth for Mathraval ; 
For long I must not linger here, to pass 
The easy hours in feast and revelry, 
Forgetful of my people far away. 
I go to tell the tidings of success, 
And seek new comrades. What if it should chance 
That, for this enterprise, our brethren, 
Foregoing all their hopes and fortunes here. 
Would join my banner ? . • Let me send abroad 
Their summons, O my brother ! so secure, 
You may forgive the past, and once again 
Will peace and concord bless our father's house. 
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reafter will be time enow for this, 

i King replied ; thy easy nature sees not| 

Wy if the traitors for thy banner send 

sir bidding round, in open war against me 

»r own would soon be spread. I charge thee, 

Madoc, 
ther to see nor aid these fugitives, 
I shame of Owen's blood. 

Sullen he spake, 
L turned away ; nor farther commune now 
Madoc seek, nor had he more endured ; 
bitter thoughts were rising in his heart, 
I anguish, kindling anger. In such mood 
to. his sister's chamber took his way< 
sate with Emma, with the gentle Queen ; 
Emma had already learnt to love 
gentle maid. Goervyl saw what thoughts 
libled her brother's brow. Madoc, she cried, 
u hast been with the king, been rashly pleading 
Birid and for Rodri ! . . He replied, 
i but ask him little, . . did but say, 
ke our brethren would go forth with me, 
iToluntary exile ; then, methought, 

10 
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His fear and jealousy might well have ceased,* 
And all be safe. 

And did the King refuse ? 
Quoth Emma. I will plead for them, quoth she^ 
With dutiful warmth and zeal will plead for them ; 
And surely David will not say me nay. 

O sister ! cried Goervyl, tempt him not ! 
Sister, you know him not ! alas, to touch 
That perilous theme is, even in Madoc here, 
A perilous folly. . . Sister, tempt him not ! 
You do not know the King ! 

But then a fear 
Fled to the cheek of Emma, and her eye, 
Quickening with wonder, turned toward the Prince^ 
As if expecting that his manly mind 
Would mould Goervyl's meaning to a shape 
Less fearful, would interpret and amend 
The words she hoped she did not hear aright. 
Emma was young ; she was the sacrifice 
To that sad king-crafl, which, in marriage-vows 
Linking two hearts, unknowing each of each, 
Perverts the ordinance of God, and makes 
The holiest tie a mockery and a curse. 
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Her eye was patient/ and she spake in tones 

So sweet, and of so pensive gentleness. 

That the heart felt them. Madoc ! she exclaimed, 

Why dost thou hate the Saxons ? O, my brother, 

If I have heard aright, the hour will come 

When the Plantagenet shall wish herself 

A.mong her nobler, happier countrymen, 

From these unnatural enmities escaped. 

And from the curse which they must call from heaven. 

Shame then sufiused the Prince's countenance, 
Mindful how, drunk in anger, he had given 
His hatred loose* My sister Queen, quoth he. 
Marvel not you that with my mother's milk 
I sucked that hatred in. Have they not been 
The scourge and the devouring sword of God, 
The curse and pestilence wliich he hath sent 
To root us from the land? Alas, our crimes 
Have drawn this fearful visitation down ! 
Our sun hath long been westering ; and the night, 
And darkness, and extinction are at hand. 
We are a &Ilen people ! . . From ourselves 
The desolation and the ruin come ! 
In our own vitals doth the poison work • • 
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The House that is divided in itself, 

How shall it stand ? . • A blessing on you. Lady ! 

But in this wretched family the strife 

Is rooted all too deep ; it is an old 

And cankered wound, . . an eating, killing sore,- 

For which there is no healing ! . . If the King 

Should ever speak his fear, . . and sure to you 

All his most inward thoughts he will make known. • 

Counsel him then to let his brethren share 

My enterprise, to send them forth with me 

To everlasting exile. . • She hath told you 

Too rudely of the King ; I know him well ; 

He hath a stormy nature ; and what germs 

Of virtue would have budded In his heart, 

Cold winds have checked, and blighting seasons nipt, 

Yet in his heart they live. • • A blessiog on you, 

That you may s0e their blossom and their fruit t 
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And now went Madoc forth for Mathraval ; 

O'er Menai's ebbing tide, up mountain*pathf , 

Beside grey mountain-stream, and lonely lake, 

And through old Snowdon's forest solitude, 

He held right on his solitary way. 

Nor paused he in that rocky vale, where oft 

Up the familiar path, with gladder pace, 

His steed had hastened to the well-known door, • . 

That valley, o'er whose crags, and sprinkled trees. 

And winding stream, so oft his eye had loved 

To linger, gazing, as the eve grew dim. 

From Dolwyddelan's Tower ; . • alas ! from thence 

As from his brother's monument, he turned 

A loathing eye, and thrcmgh the rocky vale 

Sped on. From mom till noon, from noon till eve. 

He travelled on his way ; and when at morn 

Again the Ocean Chief bestrode his steed, 
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The heights of Snowdon on his backifard glance 
Hung like a cloud in heaven. O'er heath and hill 
And barren height he rode ; and darker now^ 
In loftier majesty thy mountain-seat. 
Star-loving Idris, rose. Nor turned he now 
Beside Kregennan, where his infant feet 
Had trod £dn3rwain's hall ; nor loitered he 
In the green vales of Powys, till he came 
Where Wamway rolls his waters underneath 
The walls of Mathraval, old Mathraval, 
Cyveilioc's princely and paternal seat. 

But Madoc rushed not forward now to greet 

The chief he loved, for from the hall was heard 

The voice of harp and song. It was, that day, 

The feast of victory at Mathraval ; 

Around the Chieftain's board the warriors sate ; 

The sword, and shield, and helmet, on the waU, 

And round the pillars, were in peace hung up ; 

And, as the flashes of the central fire 

At fits arose, a dance of wavy light 

Played o'er theT reddening steel. The Chiefs, who 

late 
So well had wielded, in the play of war, 
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Those weapons, sate around the board, to quaff 

The beverage of the brave/ and hear their fame. 

Cyveilioc stood before them, . . in his pride 

Stood up the Poet-Prince of Mathraval; 

His hands were on the harp, his eyes were closed, 

His head, as if in reverence to receive 

The inspiration, bent ; anon, he raised 

His glowing countenance, and brighter eye. 

And ^wept, with passionate hand, the ringing harp. 

nil high the Hirlas Horn! to Grufydd bear 
Its frothy beverage, . . from his crimson lance 
The invader fled ; . . fill high the gold-tipt Horn I 
Heard ye in Maelor the step of war . . 
The hastening shout . . the onset ? . . Did ye hear 
The clash and clang of arms . . the battle-din, 
Loud as the roar of Ocean, when the winds 
At midnight are abroad ? . . the yell of wounds . . 
The rage . . the agony ? I . give to him the Horn 
Whose spear was broken, and whose buckler pierced 
With many a shafl, yet not the less he fought 
And conquered ; . . therefore let Ednyved share 
The generous draught ; give him the long blue Horn! 
Pour out again, and fill again the s^oil 
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Of the wild bull, with silver wrought of yore ; 
Bear ye to Tudyr's hand the golden lip, 
Eagle of battle 1 for Moreiddig fill 
The honourable Hirlas I . • where are They ? 
Where are the noble Brethren ? Wolves of war, 
They kept their border well, they did their pert. 
Their fame is full, their lot is praise and song. . . 
A mournful song to me, a song of woe ! . . 
Brave Brethren ! for their honour brim the cup, 
Which they shall quaff no more. 

We drove away 
The strangers from our land ; profuse of life, 
Our warriors rushed to battle, and the Sun 
Saw, from his noontide fields, theur manly strife. 
Pour thou the flowing mead ! Cup-bearer, fill 
The Hirlas ! for hadst thou beheld the day 
Of Llidom, thou hadst known how well the Chiefs 
Deserve this honour now. Cyveilioc's shield 
Were they in danger, when the Invader came ; 
Be praise and liberty their lot on earth. 
And joy be theirs in heaven 1 • 

Here ceased the song. 
Then from the threshold on the rushnslrewn Soer 
Madoc advanced. CyvdUoc's eye was now 
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To present forms awake, but, even as still 

He felt his harp-chords throb with dying sounds. 

The heat and stir and passion had not yet 

Subsided in his soul. Again he struck 

The loud-toned harp. • • • Pour from the sihrer Taae, 

And brim the honourable H<Mm, and bear 

The draught of joy to Madoc, • • he who first 

Explored the desert ways of Ocean, first 

Through the wide waste of sea and sky, hdd on 

Undaunted, till upon another World, 

The Lord and Conqueror of the Elements, 

He set his foot triumphant I Fill for him 

The Hirlas 1 fill the honourable Horn I 

This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 

The haU of Mathraval ; by every foe 

Dreaded, by every firiend beloved the best, 

Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean Lord, 

Who never for injustice reared his arm. 

Give him the Hirlas Horn, fill, till the draught 

Of joy shall quiver o'er the golden brim ! 

In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 

In happy hour the friend, the brother treads 

Cyveilioc's floor I 
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He sprung to greet his guest ; 
The cordial grasp of fellowship was given ; 
They gave the seat of honour, and they filled 
For him the Hirlas Horn. . . So there was joy 
In MathravaL Cyveilioc and his Chiefs, 
All eagerly, with wonder-waiting eyes, 
Look to the Wanderer of the Waters' tale» 
Nor mean the joy which kindled Madoc's brow. 
When as. he told of daring enterprise 
Crowned with deserved success. Intent they heard 
Of all the blessings of that happier clime ; 
And when the adventurer spake of soon return, 
Each on the other gazed, as if to say, 
Methinks it were a goodly lot to dwell 
In that fair land in peace* 

Then said the Prince 
Of Powys, Madoc, at an happy time 
Thy feet have sought the house of Mathraval ; 
For on the morrow, in the eye of light. 
Our bards will hold their congress. Seekest thou 
Comrades to share success ? proclaim abroad 
Thine invitation there, and.it shall spread 
Far as our fathers ancient tongue is known. 
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The mantling mead went round at Mathraval ; . . 

That was a happy hour ! Of other years 

They talked, of common toils, and fields of war 

' Where they fought side by side ; of Corwen's day 

Of glory, and of comrades now no more : . • 

Themes of delight, and grief which brought its joy. 

Thus they beguiled the pleasant hours, while night 

Waned fisist away ; then late they laid them down, 

Each on his bed of rushes, stretched around 

The central fire. 

The Sun was newly risen 

When Madoc joined his host, no longer now 

Clad as the conquering chief of Maelor, 

In princely arms, but in his nobler robe. 

The sky-blue mantle of the bard, arrayed. 

So for the place of meeting they set forth ; 

And now they reached Melangall's lonely church. 

Amid a grove of evergreens it stood, 

A garden and a grove, where every grave 

Was decked with flowers, or with unfading plants 

O'ergrown, sad rue, and funeral rosemary. 

Here Madoc paused. The morn is young, quoth he, 

A little while to old remembrance given 

Will not belate us. . . Many a year hath fled, 
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CyveilioCy since you led me her e» and told 
The legend of the Saint. Come ! • . be not loth ! 
We will not loiter long. • • So soon to mount 
The bark, which will for ever bear me beBce> 
I would not willingly pass by one spot 
Which thus recals the thought of other times^ 
Without a pilgrim's visit. 

Thus he spake. 
And drew Cyveilioc through the church-yard porch. 
To the rude image of Samt Monacel. 
Dost thou remember, Owen, said the Prince, 
When first I was thy guest in early youth, 
That once, as we had wandered here at eve. 
You told, how here a poor and hunted hare 
Ran to the Virgin's feet, and looked to her 
For life ? . • I thought, when listening to the tale, 
She had a merciful heart, and that her face 
Must with a saintly gentleness have beamed, 
When beasts could read its virtue. Here we sate 
Upon the jutting root of this old yeugh. • • 
Dear friend ! so pleasant didst thou make those days, 
That in my heart, long as my heart shall beat, 
Minutest recollections still will'live. 
Still be the source of joy. 
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As Madoc spake. 
His glancing eye fell on a monument. 
Around whose base the rosemary drooped down, 
As yet not rooted well. Sculptured above, 
A warrior lay ; the shield was on his arm ; 
Madoc approached, and saw the blazonry, • • 
A sudden chill ran through him, as he read, 
Here Yorwerth lies ... it was his brother's grave. 
Cyveilioc took him by the hand ; For this, 
Madoc, was I so loth to enter here ! 
He sought the sanctuary, but close upon him 
The murderers followed, and by yonder copse 
The stroke of death was given. All I could 
Was done ; . • I saw him here consigned to rest, 
Daily due masses for his soul are sung, 
And duly hath his grave been decked with flowers. 

So saying, from the place of death he led 

The silent prince. But lately, he pursued, 

Llewelyn was my guest, thy favourite boy. 

For thy sake and his own, it was my hope 

That he would make his home at Mathraval : 

He had not needed then a Other's love. 

But he, I know not on what enterprise, 

e2 
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Was brooding ever ; and these secret thoughts 
Led him away. God prosper the brave boy ! 
It were a happier day for this poor land . 
If e*er Lleweljm mount his rightful throne. 



XI. 



The place of meeting was a high hill top, 

Nor bowered with trees nor broken by the plough^ . 

Remote from human dwellings and the stir 

Of human life, and open to the breath 

And to the eye of Heaven. In days of yore, 

There had the circling stones been planted ; there, 

From earliest ages, the primeval lore. 

Through Bard to Bard with reverence handed down. 

They whom to wonder, or the love of song. 

Or reverence of their father's ancient rites 

Led thither, stood without the ring of stones. 

Cyveilioc entered to the initiate Bards, 

Himself, albeit his hands were stained with war, 

Initiate ; for the Order in the lapse 

Of years and in their nation's long decline, 

From the first rigour of their purity 

Somewhat had fallen. The Masters of the Song 
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In azure robes were robed, . . that one bright hue 
To emblem unity, and peace, and truth, 
Like Heaven, which o*er a world of wickedness 
Spreads its eternal canopy serene. 

Within the Stones of Federation there. 

On the green turf, and under the blue sky, 

A noble band, the Bards of Britain stood, 

Their heads in reverence bare, and bare of foot. 

A deathless brotherhood ! Cyveilioc there, 

Lord of the Hirlas ; Llywarc there was seen. 

And old Cyndddow, to whose lofty song, 

So many a time amid his father's hall, 

Resigning all his soul, had Madoc given 

The flow of feeling loose. But Madoc's heart 

Was full ; old feelings and remembrances 

And thoughts from which was no escape, arose : 

He was not there to whose sweet lay, so oft^ 

With all a brother's fond delight, he loved 

To listen, . • Hoel was not there ! . . the hand 

That once so well, amid the triple chords. 

Moved in th^ rapid maze of harmony, 

It had no motion now ; the lips were dumb 

Which knew all tones of passion ; and that heart, 
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That warm, ebulli^t hearty was cold and stilly 

Upon its bed of day. He looked around. 

And there was no familiar countenance, 

None but Cynddelow's face, which he had learnt 

In childhood, and old age had set his mark, 

Making unsightly alteration there. 

Another generation had sprung up, 

And made him feel how fast the days of man 

Flow by, how soon their number is told out* 

He knew not then that Llywarc's lay should give 

His future fame ; his spirit on the past 

Brooding, beheld, with no forefeeling joy. 

The rising sons of song, who there essayed 

Their eaglet flight. But there among the youth 

In the green vesture of their earliest rank, 

Or with the aspirants clad in motley garb. 

Young Benvras stood; and, one whose favoured race 

Heaven with the hereditary power had blest. 

The old Growalchmai's not degenerate child ; 

And there another Einion ; gifted youths, 

The heirs of immortality on earth. 

Whose after-strains, through many a distant age 

Cambria shall boast, and love the songs that tell 

The fame of Owen's house. 
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There, in the eye 
Of light and in the face of day, the rites 
Began. Upon the Stone of Covenant 
The sheathed sword was laid ; the Master then 
Upraised his voice, and cried, Let them who seek 
The high degree and sacred privilege 
Of Bardic science, and of Cimbric lore. 
Here to the Bards of Britain make their claim ! 
Thus having said, the Master bade the youths 
Approach the place of peace, and merit there 
The Bard's most honourable name: With that. 
Heirs and transmittors of the ancient light, 
The youths advanced ; they heard the Cimbric lore. 
From earliest days preserved; they struck their harps, 
And each in due succession raised the song. 

Last of the aspirants, as of greener years> 
Young Caradoc advanced ; his lip as yet 
Scarce darkened with its down, his flaxen locks^ 
Wreathed in contracting ringlets waving low ; 
Brightened his large blue eyes, and kindled now 
With that same passion that inflamed his cheek ;. 
Yet in his cheek there was the sickliness 
Which thought and feeling leave, wearing away 
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The hue of youth. Inclining on his harp, 

He, while his comrades in probation song 

Approved their claim, stood hearkening, as it seemed, 

And yet like unintelligible sounds 

He heard the symphony and voice attuned ; 

Even in such feelings as, all undefined. 

Come with the flow of waters to the soul. 

Or with the motions of die moonlight sky. 

But when his bidding came, he at the call 

Arising from that dreamy mood, advanced, 

Threw back his mantle, and began the lay^ 

Where are the sons of Gavran ? where his tribe, 

The faithful ? following their beloved Chief, 

They the Green Islands of the Ocean sought ; 

Nor human tongue hath told, nor human ear. 

Since from the silver shores they went their way. 

Hath heard their fortunes. In his crystal Ark, 

Whither sailed Merlin with his band of Bards, 

Old Merlin, master of the mystic lore? 

Belike his crystal Ark, instinct with life. 

Obedient to the mighty Master, reached 

The Land of the Departed , there, belike, 

They in the clime of immortality, 

11 
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Themselves immortal, drink the gales of bliss, 
Which o'er Flatlmmis breathe eternal spring, 
Blending whatever odours make the gale 
Of evening sweet, whatever melody 
Charms the wood-traveller. In their high-roofed halls 
There, with the Chiefs of other days, feel they 
The mingled joy pervade them ? . . Or beneath 
The mid-sea waters, did that crystal Ark 
Down to the secret depths of Ocean plunge 
Its fated crew ? Dwell they in coral bowers 
With Mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 
The songs that stir the sea, or make the winds 
Hush, and the waves be still ? In fields of joy 
Have they their home, where central fires irmipt^in 
Perpetual summer, where one emerald light 
Though the green element for ever flows ? 

Twice have the sons of Britain left her shores. 

As the fledged eaglets quit their native nest ; 

Twice over ocean have her fearless sons 

For ever sailed away. Again they launch 

Their vessels to the deep. • . Who mounts the bark? 

The son of Owen, the beloved Prince, 

Who never for injustice reared his arm. 
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»ect hui enterprize, ye Ocean Waves 1 
^ds of Heaven^ waft Madoc on his way ! 
Waves of Oceaiii and the Winds of Heaven 
ime his ministers, and Madoc found 
world he sought. 

Who seeks the better land? 
> mounts the vessd for the world of peace ? 
who hath felt the throb of pride, to hear 
<rid illustrious annals ; who was taught 
isp the fame of Arthur, to revere 
It Caratach's unconquered soul, and call 
t gallant chief his countrymani who led 
wrath of Britain from her chalky shores 
Irive the Roman robber. He who loves 
country, and who feels his country's shame, 
yse bones amid a land of servitude 
Id never rest in peace ; who, if he saw 
children slaves, would feel a pang in heaven, . • 
mounts the bark, to seek for liberty. 

3 seeks the better land ? The wretched one, 
ose joys are blasted all, whose heart is sick, 
hath no hope, to whom all change is gaiui 
whom remembered pleasures strike a pang 
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Which only guilt should know ; . . he mounts the 

bark! 
The Bard will mount the bark of banishment ; 
The harp of Cambria shall, in other lands, 
Remind the Cambrian of his father's fame ; . . 
The Bard will seek the land of liberty. 
The world of peace. . . O Prince, receive the Bard! 

He ceased the song. His cheek, now fever-flushed, 
Was turned to Madoc, and his asking eye 
Lingered on him in hope ; nor lingered long 
The look expectant ; forward sprung the Prince, 
And gave to Caradoc the right-hand pledge, 
And for the comrade of his enterprize, 
With joyful welcome, hailed the joyful Bard. 

Nor needed now the Searcher of the Sea 

Announce his enterprize, by Caradoc 

In song announced so well ; from man to man 

The busy murmur spread, while from the Stone 

Of Covenant the sword was taken up. 

And from the Circle of the Ceremony 

The Bards went forth, their meeting now fulfilled. 

The multitude, unheeding all beside, 
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Of Madoc and his noble enterprize 
Held stirring converse on their homeward way, 
And spread abroad the tidings of the Land, 
Where Plenty dwelt with. Liberty and Peace. 



XIL 



So in the court of Powys pleasantly. 
With hawk and hound afield, and harp in hall. 
The days went by ; till Madoc, for his heart 
Was with Cadwallon, and in early spring 
Must he set forth to join him over-sea. 
Took his constrained fiurewelL To Dinevawr 
He bent his way, whence many a time with Rhys 
Had he gone forth to smite the Saxon foe. 
The Son of Owen greets his father's friend 
With reverential joy : nor did the Lord 
Of Dinevawr with cold or deadened heart 
Welcome the Prince he loved ; though not with joy 
Unmingled now, nor the proud consciousness 
Which in the man of tried and approved worth 
Could bid an equal hsul. Henry had seen 
The Lord of Dinevawr between his knees 
Vow homage : yea, the Lord of Dinevawr 
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Had knelt in homage to that Saxon king. 
Who set a price upon his father's head. 
That Saxon, on whose soul his mother's blood 
Cried out &r vengeance. Madoc saw the shame 
Which Rhys would fain have hidden, and, in grief 
For the d^enerate land, rejoiced at heart 
That now another country was his home. 

Musing on thoughts like these, did Madoc roam 

Alone along the Towy's winding shore. 

The beavers in its bank had hollowed out 

Their social place of dwelling, and had dammed 

The summer-current, witli their perfect art 

Of instinct, erring not in means nor end. 

But as the floods of spring had broken down 

Their barrier, so its breaches unrepaired 

Were left, and round the piles, which deeper-driven 

Still held their place, the eddying waters whirled. 

Now in those habitations desolate 

One sole survivor dwelt : him Madoc saw, 

Labouring alone, beside his hermit house ; 

And in that mood of melancholy thought, . . 

For in his boyhood he had loved to watch 

Their social work, and for he knew that msm 
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In bloody sport had well-nigh rooted out 
The poor community, . . the ominous sight 
Became a grief and burthen. . Eve came on ; 
The dry leaves rustled to the wind, and fell 
And floated on the stream ; there was no voice 
Save of the mournful rooks, who overhead 
Winged their long line ; for fragrance of sweet 

flowers^ 
Only the odour of the autumnal leaves ; . • 
AH sights and sounds of sadness. . . And the place 
To that despondent mood was ministrant ; • « 
Among the hills of Gwyneth and its wilds 
And mountain glens, perforce he cherished still 
The hope of mountain liberty ; they braced 
And knit the heart and arm of hardihood ; . • 
But here, in these green meads, by these low slopes 
And hanging groves, attempered to the scene, 
His spirit yielded. As he loitered on, 
There came toward him one in peasant garb. 
And called his name ; • • he started at the sound, 
For he had heeded not the man*s approach ; 
And now that sudden and familiar voice 
Came on him, lijke a vision. So he stood 
Grazing, and knew him not in the dim light. 
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Till he again cried, Madoc ! • • then he woke, > 
And knew the voice of Rind, and sprang on. 
And fell upon his neck, and wept for joy 
And sorrow. 

O my brother ! Ririd cried. 
Long, very long it is since 1 have heard 
j The voice of kindness 1 . . Let me go with thee ! 
I am a wanderer in my father's land, • • 
Hoel he killed, and Yorwerth hath he slain ; 
Llewelyn hath not where to hide his head 
In his own kingdom ; Rodri is in chains ; . . 
Let me go with thee, Madoc, to some land 
Where 1 may look upon the sun, nor dread 
The light that may betray me ; where at night 
I may not, like a hunted beast, rouse up. 
If the leaves rustle over me. 

The Lord 
Of Ocean struggled with his swelling heart. 
Let me go with thee ? • • but thou didst not doubt 
Thy brother ! . . Let thee go ? . . with what a joy, 
Ririd, would I collect the remnant le% 
The wretched remnant now of Owen's house. 
And mount the bark of willing bam'shment. 
And leave the t3n*ant to his Saxon friends, . 
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And to his Saxon yoke I . • I urged him thus. 

Curbed down my angry spirit, and besought 

Only that I might bid our brethren come, 

And share my exile ; . • and he spumed my frayetl • • 

Thou hast a gentle pleader at his court ; 

She may prevail ^ till then i^ide thou here ; . • 

But not in this, the garb of fear and guik. 

Come thou to Dinevawr, • • assimie thyself; . • 

The good old Rhys will bid thee welcome there, 

And the Great Palace, like a sanctuary, 

Is safe. If then Queen Emma's plea should fail, 

My timely bidding hence shall summon thee, 

When I shall spread the sail. . . Nay, hast thou learnt 

Suspicion ? . . Rhys is noble, and no deed 

Of treachery ever sullied his fair fame ! 

Madoc then led his brother to the hall 
Of Rhys. I bring to thee a supplicant, 

King« he cried ; thou wert my father's friend! 
And till our barks be ready in the spring, 

1 know that here the persecuted son 
Of Owen will be safe. 

A welcome guest ! 
The old warrior cried ; by his good father's soul, 
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He 18 a wdcome guest at Dloevawr ! 

And rising as he spake, lie pledged his hand 

In hospitality. • • How now I quoth he. 

This raiment ill beseems the princely son 

Of Owen 1 • • Ririd at his words was led 

Apart ; they washed his feet, they gave to him 

Ene linen, as beseemed his royal race, 

The tunic of soft texture woven well, 

The broidered girdle, the broad mantle edged 

With fur and flowing low, the bonnet last, 

Formed of some forest martin's costly spoils. 

The Lord of Dinevawr sat at the dice 

With Madoc, when he saw him, thus arrayed, 

Returning to the hall. Aye 1 this is well ! 

The noble Chief exclaimed ; 'tis as of yore. 

When in Aberfraw, at his father's board, 

We sate together, after we had won 

Peace and rejoicing, with our own right hands. 

By Corwen, where, commixt with Saxon bloo^ 

Along its rocky channel the dark Dee 

Rolled darker waters. . • Would that all his house 

Had, in their day of trouble, thought of me. 

And honoiured me like this ! David respects 

VOL* I. F 
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Deheubarth's strengthy nor would respect it less. 
When such protection leagued its cause with Heayen* 

I had forgot his Messenger I quoth he. 
Arising from the dice. Gro, bid him here ! 
He came here this morning at an iU-starred hour. 
To Madoc he pursued ; my lazy grooms 
Had let the hounds play havoc in my flock. 
And my old blood was chafed. I'fiuth, the King 
Hath chosen well his messenger : . . he saw 
That in such mood, I might have rendered him 
A hot and hasty answer, and hath waited. 
Belike to David's service and to mine, 
My better leisure* 

Now the Messenger 
Entered the hall ; Goagan of Powys-land, 
He of Caer-Einion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a brave umd. 
Of copious speech. He told the royal son 
Of Gryffidd, the descendant of the line 
Of Rhys-ab-Tudyr mawr, that he came there 
From David, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly. Cynan. I am sent, said he. 
With friendly greeting ; and as I receive 
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Wdcome and honour, so, in David's name, 
Am I to thank the Lord of Dinevawr. 

Tell on ! quoth Rhys, the purport and the cause 
Of this appeal? 

Of late, some fugitives 
Came from the South to Mona, whom the King 
Received with generous welcome. Some there were 
Who blamed his royal goodness ; for they said, 
These w^e the subjects of a rival Prince, 
Who peradventure would with no such bounty 
Cherish a northern suppliant. This they urged, 
I know not if from memory of old feuds. 
Better forgotten, or in envy. Moved 
Hereby, King David swore he would not rest 
Till he had put the question tg the proof, 
Whether with liberal honour the Lord Rhys 
Would greet his messenger ; but none was found, 
Of all who had instilled that evil doubt. 
Ready to bear the embassy : I heard it, 
And did my person tender, . . for I knew 
The nature of Lord Rhys of Dinevawr. 
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Well f quoth the Chief, Goagan of Powys-land^ 
This honourable welcome that thou seekest, 
' Wherein may it consist ? 

In giying me^ 
Goagan of Powys-land replied, a horse, 
Better than mine, to bear me home ;• a suit 
Of seemly raiment, and ten marks in coin. 
With raiment and two marks for him who leads 
My horse's bridle. 

For his sake, said Rhys, 
Who sent thee, thou shalt have the noblest steed 
In all my studs. • • I double thee the marks. 
And give the raiment threefold. More than this, . . 
Say thou to David, that the guests who sit 
At board with me, and drink of my own cup^ 
Are Madoc and Lord Ririd. Tell the King, 
That thus it is Lord ^ys of Dinevawr ' 
Delighteth to do honour to the sonr' : 
Of Owen, of his old and honoured firifflid. 
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Farewell, my brother, cried the Ocean Chief; 
A little while farewell 1 as through the gat« 
Of Dinevawr he past, to pass again 
That hospitable threshold never more. 
And thou too, O thou good old man, true friend. 
Of Owen, and of Owen's house, farewell 1 
'Twill not be told me, Rhys, when th3rgrey hiurft 
Are to the grave gone down ; but oftentimes 
In the distant world I shall remember thee. 
And think that, come thy summons when it may, 
Thou wilt not leave a braver man behind. . . • 
Now God be with thee, Rhys ! 

The old Chief paused 
A moment ere he answered, as for pain ; 
Then shaking his hoar head, I never yet 
Gave thee this hand unwillingly before ! 
When for a guest I spread the board, my heart 
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Will think on him^ whom ever with most joy 
It leapt to welcome : should I ever lift 
The spear against the Saxon, • . for old Rhys 
Hath that within him yet, that could uplift 
The Cimbric spear, • • I then shall wish his aid. 
Who oft has conquered with me : when I kned 
In prayer to Heaven, an old man's prayer shall beg 
A blessing on thee ! 

Madoc answered not, 
But graspt his hand in silence, then sprang up 
And spurred his courser on. A weary way. 
Through forest and o'er fell. Prince Madoc rode ; 
And now he skirts the bay whose reckless waves 
Roll o'er the plain of Gwaelod : fair fields 
And busy towns and happy villages, 
They overwhelmed in one disastrous day ; 
For they by their eternal siege had sapped 
The bulwark of the land, while Seithenyn 
Took of his charge no thought, till, in his sloth 
And riotous cups surprised, he saw the sea 
Roll like an army o'er the levelled mound. 
A supplicant in other courts, he mourned 
His crime and ruin ; in another's court 
The kingly harp of Garanhir was heard, 
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Wailing his kingdom wrecked ; and many a Prince| 
Warned by the visitation, sought and gained 
A saintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 
Boda and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon and Celynin and Gwynodyl. 

To Bardsey was the Lord of Ocean bound ; 
Bardaey, the holy Islet, in whose soil 
Did niany a Chief and many a Saint repose. 
His great progenitors. He mounts the skiff; 
Her canvass swells before the breeze, the sea 
Sings round her sparkling keel, and soon the Lord 
Of Ocean treads the venerable shore. 

There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed Sun, alone, 
In uni^proachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
How beautifhl, beneath the bright blue sky, 
The billows heave I one glowing green expanse. 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
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Of Ocean are abroad : like floatbg foam, 

The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 

With long protruded neck the cormorants 

Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 

The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 

From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 

To sport through one day of existence more ; 

The solitary primrose on the bank 

Seemed now as though it had ifb cause to mourn 

Its bleak autumnal birth ; the Rocks, and Shores, 

The Forest and the everlasting Hills, 

Smiled in that joyful sunshine, . . they partook 

The universal blessing. 

To this Isle, 
Where his forefathers were consigned to dust. 
Did Madoc come for natural piety, 
Ordering a solemn service for their souls. 
Therefore for this the Church that day was dressed; 
For this the Abbot, in his alb arrayed. 
At the high altar stood ; for this infused. 
Sweet incense from the waving thuribule 
Rose like a mist| and the grey brotherhood 
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Chaunted the tolemn mass. And now on hi^ 

The mighty MjTBtery had been elerate. 

And now around the graves the brieth^ren 

In long array proceed : each in his hand. 

Tall as the staff of some way&iing man. 

Bears the brown taper, with their daylight flames 

Dimming the chearful day. Before the train 

The Cross is borne, where, fashioned to the life 

In shape and size and ghastly colouring, 

The awful image hangs. Next, in its shrine 

Of gold and crystal, by the Abbot held. 

The mighty Mystery came ; on either hand 

Three Priests uphold above, on silver wands, 

The purple palL With holy n^ter next 

A father went, therewith from hyssop branch 

Sprinkling the graves ; the while, with one accord^ 

The solemn psalm of mercy all entoned. 

Pure was the faith of Madoc, though his mind 

To all this pomp and solemn circumstance 

Yielded a willing homage. But the place 

Was holy ; . . the dead air, which underneath 

Those arches never felt the healthy sun, 

Nor the free motion of the elements, 

v2 
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Chilly and damp, infused associate awe : 

The sacred odours of the incense still 

Floated ; the daylight and the tiqper-flames 

Commingled^ dimming each, and each bedimmed; 

And as the slow procession paced along. 

Still to their hymn, as if in symphony. 

The regular foot-fall sounded : swelling now, 

Their voices in one chorus, loud and deep, 

Bung o'er the echoing aisle ; and when it ceased^ 

The silence of that huge and sacred pile 

Came on the heart. What wonder if the Prince 

Yielded his homage now ? the influences 

Of that sweet autumn day made eirery sense 

Alive to every impulse, • • and beneath 

The stones whereon he stood, his ancestors 

Were mouldering, dust to dust. Father ! quoth he. 

When now the rites were ended^ • • &r away 

It hath been Madoc's lot to pitch his tent 

On other shores ; there, in a, foreign land. 

Far from my &ther's burial place, must I 

Be laid to rest ; yet would I have my name 

Be held with theirs in memory. I beseech you. 

Have this a yearly rite for evermore. 

As I will leave endowment for the same ; 
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And let me be remembered in the prayerf 

The day shall be a holy day with me. 

While I do live ; they who come after me. 

Will hold it holy ; it will be a bond 

Of love and brotherhood, when all beside 

Hath been dissolved ; and though wide ocean rolls 

Between my people and their mother Isle, 

This shall be their communion : They shall send. 

Linked in one sacred feeling at one hour. 

In the same language, the same prayer to Heaven^ 

And each remembering each in piety, 

Pray for the other's welfare. 

The old man 
Partook that feeling, and some pious tears 
Fell down his aged cheek. Kinsman and son, 
It shall be so ! said he ; and thou shalt be 
Remembered in the prayer : nor then alone; 
But till my sinking sands be quite run out. 
This feeble voice shall, from its solitude, 
Go up for thee to Heaven ! 

And now the bell 
Rung out its chearful summons ; to the haU> 
In seemly order, pass the brotherhood : 
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The senring-men wait with the ready ewer ; 
The place of honour to the Prince is given, 
The Abbot's right-hand guest ; this viands smoke, 
The horn of ale goes round ; and now, the cates 
Removed, for days of festival reserved 
Comes choicer beverage, clary, hippocras, 
And meed mature, that to the goblet's brim 
Sparkles and sings and smiles. It was a day 
Of that allowable and temperate mirth 
Which leaves a joy for memory. Madoc told 
His tale ; and thus, with question and reply 
And cheerful intercourse, from noon till nones 
The brethren sate ; and when the quire was done, 
Eenewed their converse till the vesper beU. 

And now the Porter called Prince Madoc out. 
To speak with one, he said, who from the land 
Had sought him and required his private ear. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him : in his hand 
The stripling held an oar, and on his back. 
Like a broad shield, the coracle was hung. 
Uncle ! he cried, and, with a gush of tears, 
Sprung to the glad embrace^ 
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O my brave boy 1 
Llewelyn 1 my dear boy ! with stifled voice, 
And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried ; 
And many times he claspt him to his breast. 
And many times drew back and gazed upon him. 
Wiping the tears away which dimmed the sight, 
And told him how his heart had yearned for him 
As with a father's love, and bade him now 
Forsake his lonely haunts and come with him, 
And sail beyond the seas and share his &te. 

No ! by my God i the high-hearted youth replied, 

It never shall be said Llewelyn left 

His father's murderer on his father's throne 1 v 

I am the rightful king of this poor land. • • 

Go thou, and wisely go ! but I must stay, 

That I may save my people. Tell me, Uncle, 

The story of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 

Here in this lonely Isle, and at this hour. 

Securely. 

Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me first 
Where are thy haunts and coverts, and what hope 
Thou hast to bear thee up ? Why goest thou not 
To Mathraval ? there would Cyvdlioc give 
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A kinsman's welcome ; or at Dinevawr, 
The guest of honour shouldst thou be with Rhys ; 
And he, belike, from David might obtain 
Some recompence, though poor. 

What recompence ? 
Exclaimed Llewel3m ; what hath he to give, 
But life for life ? and what have I to claim 
But vengeance, and my father Yorwerth's throne ? 
If with aught short of that my soul could rest. 
Would I not through the wide world follow thee. 
Dear Uncle ! and fare with thee, well or ill, 
And show to thine old age the tenderness 
My childhood found from thee ! . • What hopes I have 
Let time display. Have thou no fear for me 1 
My bed is made within the ocean caves, 
Of sea-weeds, bleached by many a sun and shower ; 
I know the mountain dens, and every hold 
And fastness of the forest ; and I know, . • » 
What troubles him by day and in his dreams, • • « 
There's many an honest heart in Gwyneth yet I 
But tell me thine adventure ; that will be 
A joy to think of in long winter nights. 
When stormy billows make my lullaby^ 
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S09 as they walked along the moonlight shore, 
Did Madoc tell him ail ; and still he strove, 
By dwelling on that noble end and aim, 
That of his actions was the heart and life. 
To .win him to his wish. It touched the youth ; 
And when the Prince had ceased, he heaved a sigh, 
Long-drawn and deep, as if regret were there. 
No, no ! he cried, it must not be ! lo yonder 
My native mountains, and how beautiful 
They rest in the moonlight ! I was nurst among them ; 
They saw my sports in childhood, they have seen 
My sorrows, they have saved me in the hour 
Of danger ; . . I have vowed, that as they were 
My cradle, they shall be my monument ! . . 
But we shall meet again, and thou wilt find me 
When next thou visitest thy native Isle, 
King in Aberfraw ! 

Never more, Llewelyn, 
Madoc replied, shall I behold the shores 
Of Britain, nor will ever tale of me 
Reach the Grieen Isle again. With fearful care 
I chuse my little company, and leave 
No traces of our path, where Violence, 
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And bloody Zeal, and bloodier Avarice, 
Might find their blasting way. 

Ifitbeso, •• 
And rightly thou hast judged, the youth replied. 
Thou wilt not know my fate ; . • but this be sure. 
It shall not be inglorious. I have in me 
A hope from Heaven. • • Give me thy blessing, Uncle! 

Llewelyn, kneeling on the sand, embraced 
His knees, with lifted head and streaming eyes 
Listening. He rose, and fell on Madoc's neck. 
And clasped him, with a silent agony, • . 
Then launched his coracle, and took his wayi 
A lonely traveller on the moonlight sea* 
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Now hath Prince Madoc lefl the holy Islei 
And homeward to Aberfraw, through the wildil 
Of Anron, bent his course. A little way 
He turned aside, by natural impulses 
Moved, to behold CadwaUon's lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling stood among the hills^ 
By a grey mountain-stream ; just elerate 
Above the winter torrents did it stand. 
Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard slope 
Arose behind, and joyous was the scene 
In early summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest green. 
But, save the flax-field and that orchard slope, 
All else was desolate, and now all wore 
One sober hue ; the narrow vale which wound 
Among the hillS; was grey with rocks, that peered 
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Above its shallow soil ; the mountain side 

Was loose with stones bestrewn, which oftentimes 

Clattered adown the steep, beneath the foot 

Of straggling goat dislodged, or towered with crags. 

One day when winter's work hath loosened them 

To thunder down. All things assorted well 

With that grey mountiun hue ; the low stone lineSy 

Which scarcely seemed to be the work of man. 

The dwelling rudely reared with stones unhewn. 

The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees 

Grey with their fleecy moss and misseltoe. 

The white-barked birch now leafless, and the ash 

Whose knotted roots were like the rifled rock. 

Through which they forced their way. Adown the 

vale. 
Broken by stones and o^er a stoney bed. 
Rolled the loud mountain-stream. 

When Madoc came, 
A little child was sporting by the brook, 
Floating the fallen leaves, that he might ^see them 
Whirl in the eddy now and now be driven 
Down the descent, now on the smoother stream 
Sail onward far away. But when he heard 
The horse's tramp, he raised his head and watched 
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The Prince, who now dismounted and drew nigh* 

The little boy still fixed his eyes on him, 

His bright blue eyes ; the wind just moved the curls 

That clustered round his brow ; and so he stood, 

His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze 

In innocent wonder. Madoc took his hand, 

And now had asked his name, and if he dwelt 

There in the hut, when from that cottage door 

A woman came, who seeing Madoc stopt 

With such a fear, • . • for she had cause for fear, • . 

As when a bird returning to her nest, 

Turns to a tree beside, if she behold 

Some prying boy too near the dear retreat* 

Howbeit advancing soon ishe now approached 

The approaching Prince, and timidly enquired. 

If on his wayfare he had lost the track. 

That thither he had strayed. Not so, replied 

The gentle Prince ; but having known this place, 

And its old habitants, I came once more 

To view the lonely hut among the hills. 

Hath it been long your dwelling ? 

Some few years, 
Here we have dwelt, quoth she, my child and I. 
Will it please you enter, and partake such £EU'e 
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As we can give ? Still timidly she spake. 
But gathering courage from the gentle mien 
Of him with whom she conversed. Madoc thanked 
Her friendly proffer, and toward the hut 
They went, and in his arms he took the boy. 
Who is his father ? said the Prince, but wished 
The word unuttered ; for thereat her cheek 
Was flushed with sudden heat and manifest pain ; 
And she replied, He perished in the war. 

They entered now her home ; she spread the board. 
Bringing fresh curds and cheese like curd so whit^ 
The orchard fruits, and what sweet beverage 
Her bees who now were slumbering in the hive. 
Had toiled to purvey all the summer long. 
Three years, said Madoc, have gone by, since here 
I found a timely welcome, overworn 
With toil and sorrow and sickness : • . three long 

years ! 
'Twas when the battle had been waged hard by^ 
Upon the plain of Arvon, 

She grew pale. 
Suddenly pale ; and seeing that he marked 
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The change, she told him, with a feeble voicei 
That was the fatal fight which widowed her. 

Christ 1 cried Madoc, 'tis a grief to think 
How many a gallant Briton died that day, 
In that accursed strife ! I trod the field 

When all was over, . . I beheld them heaped . . . 
Aye like ripe com within the reaper's reach. 
Strewn round the bloody spot where Hoel lay ; 
Brave as he was, himself cut down at last, 
Oppressed by numbers, gashed with wounds, yet still 
Clenching in his dead hand the broken sword I . . 
But you are moved, . • you weep at what I tell. 
Forgive me, that renewing my own grie^ 

1 should have wakened yours ! Did 3rou then know 
Prince Hoel ? 

She replied. Oh no 1 my lot 
Was hupible, and my loss a humble one ; 
Yet was it all to me ! They say, quoth she, . • • 
And, as she spake, she struggled to bring forth 
With painful voice the interrupted words, • . . 
They say Prince Hoel's body was not found ; 
But you who saw him dead perchance can tell 
Where he was laid, and by what friendly hand. 
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Even where he fell, said Madoc, is his grave ; 
For he who buried him was one whose &ith 
Recked not of boughten prayers, nor passing belL 
There is a hawthorn grows beside the place, 
A solitary tree, nipt by the winds, 
That it doth seem a fitting monument ' 
For one untimely slain. . • But wherefore dwell we 
On this ungrateful theme ? 

He took a harp . 
Which stood beside, and passing o'er its chords . 
Made music. At the touch the child drew nigh, 
Pleased by the sounds, and leant on Madoc's knee^ 
And bade him play again : So Madoc played. 
For he had skill in minstrelsy, and raised 
His voice, and sung Prince Hoel's lay of love. 

I have harnessed thee, my Steed of shining grey , 
And thou shalt bear me to the dear white walls. 
I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 
That glitter in the sun, where Bashfulness 
Watches the silver sea-mew sail along. 
I love that glittering dwelling, where we. hear 
The evernsounding billows ; for there dwells 
The shapely Maiden, fair as the sea-spray, 
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Her cheek as lovely as the apple flower. 
Or summer evenmg's glow. I pine for her ; 
In crowded halls my spirit is with her ; 
Through the long sleepless night I think on her ; 
And happiness is gone, and health is lost, 
And fled the flush of youth, and I am pale 
As the pale ocean on a sunless mom. 
I pine away for her, yet pity her. 
That she should spurn a love so true as mine. 

He ceased, and laid his hand upon the child, • . • 
And didst thou like the song ? The child replied, • . 
Oh yes ! it is a song my mother loves. 
And so I love it too. He stoopt and kissed 
The hoy, who still was leaning on his knee, 
Already grown familiar. I should like 
To take thee with me, quoth the Ocean Lord, 
Over the seas. 

Thou art Prince Madoc, then ! • • • 
The mother cried, . . . thou art indeed the Prince i 
That song . • . that look i . • . and at his feet she fell, 
Crying. .'. Oh take him, Madoc ! save the child i 
Thy brother Hoel's orphan ! 

Long it was 
Ere that in either agitated heart 
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The tumult could subside. One while the Prince 
Gazed on the child, tracing intently there 
His brother's lines ; and now he caught him i^^ 
And kissed his cheek, and gazed again till all 
Was dim and dizzy, . . then blest God, and vowed 
That he should never need a father's love. 

At length when copious tears had now relieved 
Her burthened heart, and many a broken speech 
In tears had died away, O Prince, she cried. 
Long hath it been my dearest prayer to heaven^ 
That I might see thee once, and to thy love 
Commit this friendless boy ! ''For many a time, 
Jn phrase so fond did Hoel tell thy worth. 
That it hath wakened misery in me 
To think I could not as a sister claim 
Thy love ! and therefore was it that till now 
Thou knewest me not ; for I entreated him. 
That he would never let thy virtuous eye 
Look on my guilt, and make me feel my shame. 
Madoc, I did not dare to see thee then, . • ' 
Thou wilt not scorn me now, • • for I have now 
Forgiven myself; and, while I here performed 
A mother's duty in this solitude, 
Have felt myself forgiven. 
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With that she clasped 
His handy and bent her fetce on it and wept. 
Anon collecting she pursuedi • • My name 
Is Llaian : by the chance of war I fell 
Into his power, when all my family 
Had been cut o£P, all in one hour of blood. 
He saved me from the ruffian's hand, he soothed 
With tenderest care my sorrow. . • You can tell 
How gentle he could be, and how his eyes. 
So full of life and kindliness, could win 
All hearts to love h'ln. Madoc, I was young ; 
I had no living friend ;\ • and when I gave 
This infant to his arms, when ^th such joy 
He viewed it o*er and o'er again, and pressed 
A father's kiss upon its cheek, and turned 
To me, and made me feel more deeply yet 
A mother's deep delight, . . oh ! I was proud 
To think my child in after years should say. 
Prince Hoel was his father ! 

Thus I dwelt. 
In the white dwelling by the verdant bank, • « 
Though not without my melahcholy hours, 
Happy. The joy it was when I beheld 
His steed of shining grey come hastening on, 

VOL. I. G 
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Across the yellow sand ! . • Alas ! ere long, 
King Owen died. I need not tell thee, Madoc, 
With what a deadly and fbrefeeh'ng fear 
I heard how Hoel seized his father's throne. 
Nor with what ominous woe I welcomed him> 
In that last little miserable hour 
Ambition gave to love. I think his heart. 
Brave as it was, misgave him. When I spake 
Of David and my fears, he smiled upon me ; 
But 'twas a smUe that came not from the heart, • • 
A most ill-boding smile 1 . . O Madoc ! Madoc ! 
You know not with what misery I saw 
His parting steps, . • with what a dreadful hope 
I watched for tidings ! . . And at length it came, • • 
Came like a thunderbolt ! • . I sought the field ! 

Madoc, there were many widows there. 

But none with grief like mine ! I looked around ; 

1 dragged aside the bodies of the dead, 

To search for him, in vain ; . . and then a hope 
Seized me, which it was agony to lose I 

Night came. I did not heed tlie storm of night I 
But for the sake of this dear babe, I sought 
Shelter in this lone hut ; 'twas desolate ; 
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And when my reason had returned, I thought. 

That here the child of Hoel might be safe, 

Till we could claim thy care. But thou, meantime, 

Didst go to roam the ocean ; so I learnt 

To bound my wishes here. The carkanet, 

The embroidered girdle, and what other gauds 

Were once my vain adornments, soon were changed 

tor things of profit, goats and bees, and this, 

The tuneful solace of my solitude. 

Madoc, the harp is as a friend to me ; 

I sing to it the songs which Hoel loved. 

And Hoel's own sweet lays ; it comforts me, 

And gives me joy in grief. 

Often I grieved, 
To think the son of Hoel should grow up 
In this unworthy state of poverty ; 
Till Time, who softens all regrets, had worn 
That vain regret away, and I became 
Humbly resigned to God's unerring will. 
' To him I looked for healing, and he poured 
His balm into my wounds. I never formed 
A prayer for more, . . and lo i the happiness 
Which he hath, of his mercy, sent me now! 
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On Madoc's docile courser Llaian sits, 
Holding her joyful boy ; the Chief beside 
Paces afoot, and like a gentle Squire 
Leads her loose bridle ; from the saddle-bow 
His shield and helmet hang, and with the lance. 
Staff-life, he stayed his steps. Before the sun 
Had climbed his southern eminence, they left 
The mountain-feet ; and hard by Bangor now. 
Travelling the plain before them they espy 
A princely cavalcade, for so it seemed. 
Of knights, with hawk in hand and hounds in leash. 
Squires, pages, serving-men, and armed grooms, 
And many a sumpter-beast and laden wain, 
Far following in their rear. The bravery 
Of glittering bauldricks and of plumed crests. 
Embroidered surcoats and emblazoned shields. 
And lances whose long streamers played aloft. 
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Made a rare pageant, as with sound of trump,^ 
Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on ^ 
And ever, at the foot-fall of their steeds, 
The tinkling horse-bells, in rude symphonyi 
Accorded with the joy. 

What have we here ? 
Quoth Madoc then to one who stood beside 
The threshold of his osier-woven hut. 
'Tb the great Saxon Prelate, he returned. 
Come hither for some end, I wis not what, 
Only be sure no good 1 • • How stands the tide? 
Said Madoc ; can we pass ? • • 'Tis even at floods 
The man made answer, jmd the Monastery 
Will have no hospitality to spare 
For one of Wales to-day. Be ye content 
To guest with us. 

He took the Prince's sword : 
The daughter of the house brought water then, 
And washed the stranger's feet ; the board was spread^* 
And o'er the bowl they communed of the days 
Ere ever Saxon set his hateful foot 
Upon^e beautiful Isle. 

As so they sate, 
The belb of the Cathedral rung abroad 
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Unusual summons* What is this ? exclaimed 

Prince Madoc ; let us see ! • • Forthwith they wen^ 

He and his host, their way. They found the rites 

Begun ; the mitred Baldwin, in his hand 

Holding a taper at the altar stood. . 

Let him be cursed ! • • were his words which first^ 

Assailed their ears, . . living and dead, in limb 

And life, in soul: and body, be he curst 

Here and hereafter ! Let him feel the curse 

At every moment, and in every act, 

By night and day, in waking and in sleep 1 

We cut him off from Christian fellowship ^ 

Of Christian sacraments we deprive his soul ; 

Of Christian burial we deprive his corpse ; 

And when that carrion to the Fiends is left 

In unprotected earth, thus let his soyil 

Be quenched in hell ( 

He dashed upon tlie floor- 
His taper down, and all the ministring Priests 
Extinguished each his light, to consummate-^ 
The imprecation^ 

Whom is it ye curse, 
Cried Madoc, with these horrors ? They replied. 
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The contumacious Prince of Mathraval, 
CyveiUoc* 

What! quoth Madoc, and his eye 
Grew terrible^ • . . Who is he that sets his foot 
In Gwyneth here, and with this hellish, hate 
Insults the blameless Lord of Mathraval ? • • • 
We wage no war with women nor with Priests ; 
But if there be a knight amid your train, 
Who dare come boldly forth, and to my &ce 
Say that Cyveilioc hath deserved this curse, 
Lo ! here stand I, Prince Madoc, who will make 
Thai; wretched man cry craven in the dusty 
And eat lus lying words 1 

Be temperate i 
Quoth one of Baldwin's Priests, who, Briton born; 
Had known Prince Madoc in his father's court ; 
It is our charge, throughout this Christian land 
To call upon all Christian men to join 
The armies of the Lord, and take the cross ; 
That so, in battle with the Infidels, 
The palm of victory or of martyrdom, 
Glorious alike, may be their recompense. 
This holy badge, whether in godless scorn. 
Or for the naturd blindness of his heart, 
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Cyveilioc hath refused ; thereby incurring 
The pain, which, not of our own impulse, we 
Inflict upon his soul, but at the will 
Of our most holy Father, from whose word 
Lies no appeal on earth. 

*Tis well for thee, 
Intemperate Prince ! said Baldwin, that our blood 
flaws with a calmer action than thine own I 
Thy brother David hath put on the cross, 
To our most pious warfare piously 
Pledging his kingly sword. Do thou the like> 
And for this better object lay aside 
Thine other enterprize, which, lest it rob 
Judea of one single Christian arm, 
We do condemn as sinful. Follow thou 
The banner of the church to Palestine ; 
So shalt thou expiate this rash offence. 
Against the which we else should fulminate 
Our ire, did we not see in charity. 
And therefore rather pity than resent, 
The rudeness of this barbarous land. 

At that. 
Scorn tempering wrath, yet anger sharpening scorn, 
Madoc replied, Barbarians as we are, 
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Lord Prelate, we received the law of Christ 

Many a long age before your pirate sires 

Had left their forest dens : nor are we now 

To learn that law from Norman or from Dane, 

Saxon, Jute, Angle, or whatever name 

Suit best your mongrel race ! Ye think, perchance, 

That, like your own poor woman-hearted King, 

We too in Gwyneth are to take the yoke 

Of Rome upon our necks ; • • but you may tell 

Your Pope, that when I sail upon the seas, 

I shall not strike a topsail for the breath 

Of all his maledictions 1 

Saying thus. 

He turned away, lest farther speech might call 

Farther reply, and kindle farther wrath. 

More easy to avoid than to allay. 

Therefore he left the church ; and soon his mind 

To gentler mood was won, by social talk . 

And the sweet prattle of that blue-eyed boy. 

Whom in his ^rms he fondled. 

But when now 

Evening had settled, to the door there came 

One of the brethren of the Monastery, 

Who called Prince Madoc forth. Apart they went^ 

g2 
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And in the low suspicious voice of fear. 

Though none was nigh, the Monk began. Be cahn. 

Prince Madoc^ while I speak, and patiently 

Hear to the end ! Thou knowest that, in his life> 

Becket did excommunicate thy sire 

For his unlawful marriage ; but the King, . 

Feeling no sin in consci^ice, heeded not 

The inefficient censure. Now, when Baldwii^- 

Beheld his monument to-day, impelled^ 

As we do think, by anger against thee. 

He swore that, even as Owen in his deeds 

Disowned the Church when living, even so 

The Church disowned him dead, and that his corpse 

No longer should be suffered to pollute 

The sanctuary. ., . . Be patient, I beseech^ 

And hear me out. Grerald at- this, who felt- 

A natural horror, sought, . . as best he knew 

The haughty Primate's temper, • • to dissuade 

By politic argument, and chiefly urged 

The quick and fiery nature of our nation, • •- 

How at the sight of such indignity. 

They would arise in arms, and limb from limb 

Tear piecemeal him and all his company. 

So far did this prevail, that he will now 
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Commit the deed in secret ; and, this night, 
Thy &ther*s body from its resting-place^ 

Madoc 1 shall be torn, and cast aside 
In some unhallowed pit, with foul disgrace 
And contumelious wrcmg. 

Sayest thou to-night ? 
Quoth Madoc • • . Aye, at midnight, he replied, 
Shall this impiety be perpetrated. 
Therefore hath Gerald, for the reverence 
He bears to Owen's royal memory, 
Sent thee the tidings. Now be temperate 
In thy just anger. Prince 1 and shed no blood. 
Thoa knowest how dearly the Plantagenet 
Atones for Becket's death ; and be thou sure, 
Though thou thyself shouldst sail beyond the storm, 
That it would fall on Britain. 

While he spake, 
Madoc was still ; the feeling worked too deep 
For speech, or visible sign. At length he cried, 
What if amid their midnight sacrilege 

1 should appear among them ? 

It were well } 
The Monk replied, if, at a sight like that, 
Thou canst withhold thy hand« 
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Oh, fear me not ! 
Good and true friendi said Madoc I am calm. 
And calm as thou beholdest me will prove 
In word and action. Quick I am to feel 
Light ills, • . perhaps o'er-hasty : summer gnats, 
Finding my cheek unguarded, may infix. 
Their skin-deep stings, to vex and irritate ; 
But if the wolf, or forest boar, be nigh, 
I am awake to danger. Even so 
Bear I a mind of steel and adamant 
Against all greater wrongs. My heart hath now 
Keceived its impulse; and thou shalt behold 
How in this strange and hideous circumstance 
I shall find profit. • • . Only, my true friend^ 
Let me have entrance. 

At the western porch. 
Between the complines and the matin-bell, . • 
The Monk replied : there thou shalt find the door 
Keady. Thy single person will suffice ; 
For Baldwin knows his danger, and the hour 
Of guilt or fear convicts him, both alike 
Opprobrious. Now, farewell t 

Then Madoc took 
His host aside, and in his private ear 
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^jTold kirn the purport, and wherein his help 
"Was needed. Night came on : the hearth was heapt, 
The women went to rest. They twain, the while. 
Sate at the board, and while the untasted bowl 
Stood by them, watched the glass whose falling sanda 
Told out the weary hours. The hour is come ; 
Prince Madoc helmed his head, and from his neck 
He slung the bugle-horn ; they took their shields', 
And lance in hand went out. And now arrived. 
The bolts give back before them, and the gate 
Rolls on its heavy hinge. 

Beside the grave 
Stood Baldwin and the Prior, who, albeit 
Cambrian himself, in fear and awe obeyed 
The lordly Primate!s will. They stood and watched 
The ministers perform the irreverent work. 
And now with spade and mattock have they brokea 
Into the house of death, and now have they 
From the stone coffin wrenched the iron cramps, 
When sudden interruption startled them, 
And clad in complete mail from head to foot, 
They saw the Prince come on. Their tapers gleamed 
Upon his visage, as he wore his helm 
Open ; and when in that pale countenance^ • • 
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For the strong feeling blanched liis cheek, • • they savr 

His father's living lineaments, a fear 

like ague shook them. But anon that fit 

Of scared imagination to the sense 

Of other peril yielded, when they heard 

Prince Madoc's dreadful voice. Stay ! he exclaimed. 

For now they would have fled ; . . stir not a man, . • 

Or if I once put breath into this horn. 

All Wales will hear, as if dead Owen called. 

For vengeance from that grave. Stir not a man, 

Or not a man shall live ! The doors are watched, 

And ye are at my mercy ! 

But at that, 
Baldwin from the altar seized the crucifix. 
And held it forth to Madoc, and cried out. 
He who strikes me, strikes Him Y forbear, o&.paia 

Of endless 

Peace ! quoth. Madoc, and profane not 
The holy Ccoss, with those pc^uted hands^^ 
Of midnight sacrilege ! • . Peace ! I harm thee not, • . 
Be wise, and thou art safe. • • For thee, thou knowest, 
Prior, that if thy treason were divulged, 
David would hang thee on thy steeple top. 
To feed the steeple daws : Obey, and live I 
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Gb| bring fine linen and a coffer meet 

To bear these relics ; and do ye, meanwhile^ 

Proceed upon your work. 

They at his word 
Rlused the stone cover, and displayed the dead. 
In royal grave-clothes habited, his arms 
Crossed on the breast, with precious gums and spice 
Fragrant, and Incorruptibly preserved. 
At ]Viadoc*s bidding, round the corpse they wrap 
The linen web> fold within fold involved.;. 
They laid it in the coffer, and with cloth * 
At head and foot filled every interval 
And prest it down compact ; they closed the lid,- 
And Madoc with his signet sealed it thrice» 
Then said he to his host. Bear thou at dawn 
This treasure to the ships. My father's bones 
Shall have their resting-place, where mine one day 
May moulder by their side. He shall be free 
In death, who living did so well maintaia 
His and his country's freedom. As for ye, 
For your own safety, ye I ween will keep 
My secret safe.. So saying he went his way. 
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Now hath the Lord of Ocean once agaio 
Set feet in Mona. Llaian there receiver 
Sisterly greeting from the royal maid, 
Who, while she tempers to the public eye 
Her welcome, safely to the boy indulged 
In fond endearments of instinctive love. 
When the first flow of joy was overpast, 
How went the equipment on, the Prince enquired. 
Nay, brother, quoth Goervyl, ask thou that 
Of Urien ; • . it hath been his sole employ 
Daily from cock-crow until even-song, 
That he hath laid aside all other thoughts, 
Forgetful even (ff me ! she said and smiled 
Playful reproach upon the good old man, 
Who in such chiding aS' affection loves, 
Dalljing with terms of wrong, returned rebuke. 
There, Madoc; pointing to the shore; he cried^ 
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There are they moored ; six gallant barks, as trim 
And worthy of the sea as ever yet 
Gave canvass to the gale. The mariners 
Flock to thy banner, and the call hath roused 
Many a brave spirit. Soon as Spring shall serve, 
There need be no delay. I should depart 
Without one wish that lingers, could we bear 
Bind from hence, and break poor Rodri's chains^ 
Thy lion-hearted brother ; . • and that boy, 
If he were with us, Madoc ! that dear boy 
Llewelyn ! 

Sister, said the Prince at that, 
How sped the Queen ? 

Oh Madoc ! she replied^ 
A hard and unrelenting heart hath he. 
The gentle Emma told me she had £Euled, 
And that was all she told ; but in her eye 
I could see sorrow struggling. She complains no^ 
And yet, I know, in bitterness laments 
The hour which brought her as a«irictim here. 

Then I will seek the Monarch, Madoc cried ; 
And forth he went. Cold welcome David gave> 
Such as might chill a suppliant ; but the Prince 



Fearless begim. I found at Dinevavrr 
Our brother Ririd, and he made his suit 
That he might follow me, a banished man. 
He waits thy answer at the court of Rhys. 
Now I beseech thee, Davidi say to him 
His father's hall is open 1 

Then the king: 
Replied, I told thee, Madoc, thy request 
Displeased me heretofore ; I warned thee, too^. 
To shun the rebel ; yet my messenger 
Tells me, the guests at Dinevawr who sate 
At board with Rhys and drank of his own eup».. 
Were Madoc and Lord Ririd. • . Was this welV 
This open disobedience to my will. 
And my express command ? 

Madoc subdued 
His rising wrath. If I should tell thee, Sire» 
He answered, by what chance it so fell out, 
I should of disobedience st;^nd excused, 
Even were it here a crime. Yet think agai% 
David, and let thy better mind prevail 1 
I am his surety here ; he comes alone ; 
The strength of yonder armament is mine ; 
And when did I deceive thee? • • I did hope^ 



For natural love and public decencji 
That ye would part in friendship • . • let that pass i 
He may remain, and join me in the hour 
Of embarkation. But for thine own sake. 
Cast off these vile suspicions, and the fear 
That makes its danger ! Call to mind) my brother. 
The rampart that we were to Owen's throne 1 
Are there no moments when the thoughts and loves 
Of other days return ? • • Let Rodri loose ! 
Restore him to his birth-right ! • • Why wouldst thou 
Hold him in chains, when benefits would bind 
His noble spirit? 

Leave me ! cried the King ; 
Thou knowest the theme is hateful to my ear. 
I have the mastery now, and idle words, 
Madoc, shall never thrust me from the throne> 
Which this right arm in battle hardly worn 
There must he lie till Nature set him free, 
And 80 deliver both. Trespass no morel 

A little yet bear with me, MlEidbc cried. 
I leave this land for ever ; let me first 
Behold my brother Rodri, lest he think 
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My summer love be withered, and in wrath 
Remember me hereafter. 

Leave me, Madoc 1 
Speedily, ere indulgence grow a &ult» 
Exclaimed the Monarch. Do not tempt my wrath 
Thou knowest me ! 

Aye 1 the Ocean Prince replied^ 
I know thee, David, and I pity thee. 
Thou poor, suspicious, miserable man 1 
Friend hast thou none, except thy countr3r'8 Coe^ 
That hateful Saxon, he whose bloody hand 
Plucked out thy brethren's eyes ; and for thy kiiv 
Them hast thou made thy perilous enemies* 
What if the Lion Rodri were abroad ? 
What if Llewelyn's banner were dii^layed ? 
The sword of England could not save thee then. 
Frown not, and menace not ! for what am I, 
That I should fear thine anger ? • • And with that 
He turned indignant from the wrathful King. 
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TiVTER hath passed away ; the vernal storms 
[ave spent their rage, the ships are stored, and now 
'o-morrow they depart. That day a Boy, 
iTeary and footHSore, to Aberfraw came, 
i^bo to Goervyl's chamber made his way, 
Jid caught the hem of her garment, and exclaimed| 
L boon, • . a boon, • • dear Lady ! Nor did he 
S^ait more reply than that encouragement, 
^ch her sweet eye and lovely smile bestowed ; 
am a poor, mihappy, orphan boy, 
lorn to fair promises and better hopes, 
(ut now forlorn. Take me to be your page 1 • • 
^or blessed Mary's sake, refuse me not ! 
have no friend on earth, nor hope but this. 

rhe Boy was fair ; and though his eyes were swoln, 
ind cheek defiled with tears, and though his voice 
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Came choaked by grief, yet to 'that earnest eye 
And supplicating voice so musical, 
It had not sure been easy to refuse 
The boon he begged. I <»nnot grant thy suit, 
tjoervyl cried, but I can aid it, boy ! • • 
Go ask of Madoc 1 . . and herself arose, 
And led him where her brother on the shore 
That ^ay the last embarkment oversaw. 
Mervyn then took his mantle by the skirt, 
And knelt and made his suit ; she too began 
To sue, but Madoc smiling on the Maid, 
Won by the virtue of the countenance 
Which looked for favour, lightly gave the yes. 

Where wert thou, Caradoc, when that feir boy 
Told his false tale ? for hadst thou heard the voic< 
The gentle voice so musically sweet. 
And seen that earnest eye, it would h^ve healed 
Thy wounded heart, and thou hadst Voyaged on 
The happiest man that ever yet forsook 
His native country ! He, on board the bark. 
Leant o'er the vessel-side, and there he stood 
And gazed, almost unconscious that he gazed. 
Toward yon distant mountains where she dwelt. 
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Senena, his beloved. Cdradoc> 

Senena, thy beloved, is at hand i 

Her golden locks are clipt, and her blue eye 

Is wandering through the throng in search of thee. 

For whose dear sake she hath forsaken all. 

You deem her false, that her frail constancy 

Shrunk from her father's anger, that she lives 

Another's victim bride ; but she hath fled 

From that unnatural anger ; hath escaped 

The unnatural union ; she is on the shorCi 

Senena, blue-eyed Maid, a seemly boy, 

To share thy fortunes, to reward thy love. 

And to the land of peace to follow thee, 

Over the ocean waves. 

Now all is done. 
Stores, beeves and flocks and water all aboard ; 
The dry East blows, and not a sign of change 
Stains the clear Armament. The Sea-Lord sate 
At the last banquet in his brother's court, 
And heard the song : It told of Owen's fame, 
When with his Normen and the assembled force 
Of Guienne and Gascony, and Anjou's strength. 
The Flemings aid and England's chosen troops, 
Along the ascent of Berwyn, many a day 
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The Saxon vmnly on his mountain foes 

Denounced his wrath ; for Mona's dragon sons. 

By wary patience baffled long his force. 

Winning slow Famine to their aid, and helped 

By the angry elements, and sickness sent 

From Heaven, and Fear that of its vigour robbed 

The healthy arm ; • . then in quick enterptize 

Fell on his weary and disheartened host. 

Till with defeat and loss and obloquy 

He fled with all his nations. Madoc gave 

His spirit to the song ; he felt the theme 

In every pulse ; the recollection came. 

Revived and heightened to intenser pain. 

That in Aberfraw^ in his father's hall, 

He never more should share the feast, nor hear 

The echoing harp again J His heart was full ; 

And, yielding to its yearnings, in that mood 

Of aweful feeling, he called forth the King, 

And led him from the palace-porch, and stretched 

His hand toward the ocean, and exclaimed| 

To-morrow over yon wide waves I go ; 

To-morrow, never to return, I leave 

My native land ! O David, O my brother. 

Turn not impatiently a reckless ear 

1 
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To that affectionate and natural vcMce 

Which thou wilt hear no more 1 Release our hrethren. 

Recall the wanderers home, and link them to thee 

By cordial confidence, hj benefits 

Which bless the benefactor. Be-not thou 

As is the black and melancholy yengh^ 

That strikes into the grave its baleful roots, 

And prospers on the dead! . . The Saxon King, . • 

Think not I hate him now ; . • an hour like this 

Hath softened all my harsher feelings down; 

Nor will I hate him for his sister's sake, 

Thy gentle Queen, • . whom, that great God may 

bless, 
And, blessing her, bless thee and our dear country, 
Shall never be forgotten in my prayers ; 
But he is far away ; and should there come 
The evil hour upon thee,-. . if thy kin. 
Wearied by suffering, and driven desperate, ^ 
Should lift the sword, or young Llewelyn raise 
His banner and demand his father's throne, • • . 
Were it not trusting to a broken reed. 
To lean on England's aid ? • . I urge thee not 
For answer now; but sometimes, O my brother! 
Sometimes recall to mind my parting words, 

VOL, I-. H 
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As 'twere the death-bed counsel of the firiend 
Who loved thee best ! 

The affection ef his vcuce. 
So mild and solemn, softened David's heart ; 
He saw his brother's eyes» suffiised with tears, 
.'Shine in the moon-beam as he spake ; the King 
Remembered his departure, and he felt 
Feelings, which long from his disnatured breast 
Ambition had expelled : he could almost 
Have followed their strong impulse. From the shores 
Madoc with quick and agitated step 
Jiad sought his home ; the monarch slow retume^y 
'Serious and slow, and laid him down that night 
With painful recollections, and such thoughts 
As might, if heaven had willed it, have matured 
To penitence and peace. 

The day is come; 
The adventurers in Saint Gybi's holy fane 
Hear the last mass, and all assoiled of sin 
Partake the bread of Christian fellowship. 
Then, as the Priest his benediction gave, 
They knelt, in such an awful stillness hushed. 
As with yet more oppression seemed to load 
The oppressed heart. At times and half fliqppresl;. 
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Womanly sobs were heard, and manly cheeks 
Were wet with silent tears. Now forth they go. 
And at the portal of the Church unfurl 
Prince Madoc's banner ; at that sight a shout 
Burst from his followers, and the hills and rocks 
Thrice echoed their acclaim. 

There lie the Ships, 
Their sails all loose, their ^streamers rolling out 
With sinuous flow and swell, like water-snakeS| 
Curling aloft ; the waves are gay with boats, 
Pinnace and barge and coracle, . « the sea 
Swarms like the shore with life. Oh what a sight 
Of beauty for the spirit unconcerned. 
If heart there be which unconcerned could view 
A sight like this ! . . how yet more beautiful 
For him, whose soul can feel and understand 
The solemn import ! Yonder they embark. 
Youth, beauty, valour, virtue, reverend age ; 
Some led by love of noble enterprize, 
Others, who, desperate of their country's weal. 
Fly from the impending yoke ; all warm alike 
With confidence and high heroic hope. 
And all in one fraternal bond conjoined 
By reverence to their Chief, the best beloved 
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That ever yet on hopeful enterprize 
Led gallant army forth. He, even now 
Lord of himself, by faith in God and love 
To man subdues the feeling of this hour^ 
he bitterest of his being. 

At this time> 
Pale, Qnd witli feverish eye, the King came up, 
And led^him somewhat from the throng apart, 
Saying> I sent at day-break to release 
Rodri from prison, meaning that with thee 
He should depart in peace ; but he was gone 
This very night he had escaped ! • . Perchance, 
As I do hope, . . it was thy doing, Madoc ? 
Is he aboard the fleet ? 

I would he were I 
Madoc Replied; with what a lightened heart 
Then should I sail away ! Ririd is there 
Alone • . . alas ! that this was done so late ! 
Reproach me not ! half sullenly the King, 
Answering, exclaimed ; Madoc, reproach me not ! 
Thou knowest how hardly I attained the throne ; 
And is it strange that I should guard with fear 
The precious prize ? • » Now, • • when I would hav» 
taken 
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Thy counsel, . . be the evil on his headt 
Blame me not now, my brother, lest sometimes-' 
I call again to mind thy parting words 
In sorrow ! 

God be with thee ! Madoc cried ; 
And if at times the harshness of a heart, 
^ Too prone to wrath, have wronged thee, let these tears 
EfiPace all faults. I leave thee, O my brother, 
With all a brother's feelings ! 

So he said, 
And grasped, with trembling tenderness, his hand, 
Then calmed himself, and moved toward the boat.- 
' Emma, though tears would have their way and siglift 
Would swell, suppressing still all words of woe, 
Followed Goervyl to the extremest shore. 
But then as on the plank the maid set foot, 
Did Emma, stayifig her hy the hand, pluck out 
The crucifix, which next her heart she wore 
In reverence to its relic, and slie cried. 
Yet ere we part change with me ! dear Goervyl, ♦ « 
Dear sister, loved too well, or lost too soon, . « 
I shall betake me often to my prayers, 
Never' in them, Goervyl, of thy name 
Unmindful ; . • thou too wilt remember mt* 
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Still in thine orisons ; • • but God forefend 
That ever misery should make thee find 
This Cross thy only comforter ! 

She saidy 
And kissed the holy pledge, as each to each 
Transferred the mutual gift. Nor could the Maid 
Answer for agony, to that farewell; 
She held Queen Emma to her breast, and closcf 
She clasped her with a strong convulsive sob, 
Silently. Madoc too in silence went, 
But prest a kiss on £mma*s lips, and lefl 
His tears upon her cheek. With dizzy eye» 
Gazing she stood, nor saw the boat push off, . . 
Th^ dashing of the oars awakened her; 
She wipes her tears away, to view once more 
Those dear familiar faces ; • • they are dkn 
In the distance ; never shall her waking eye 
Behold them, till tho hour of h^[>pine8s. 
When Death hath made her pure for perfect bliss ! 

Two beaits alone of all that company. 
Of all the thousands who beheld the scene, 
Partook unmingled joy. Dumb with delight. 
Young Hoel views the ships and feels the boat 
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Rock on the heaving waves ; and Llaian felt 
Comfort, • • though sad, yet comfort, • . that for her 
No eye was left to weep, nor heart to mourn. 
Hark ! 'tis the mariners with voice attuned 
Timing their toil ! and now with gentle gales. 
Slow from the holy haven they depart 1 



Now hath the erening settled ; the broad Moon 
. Rolls through the rlHed clouds. With gentle gales. 
Slowly they glide along, when they behold 
A boat with press of sail and stress of oar 
Speed forward to the fleet ; and now, arrived 
Beside the Chieftain's vessel, one enquires 
If Madoc be aboard ? the answer given, 
Swifb he ascended up the lofty side* 
With joyful wonder did the Ocean Lord 
Again behold Llewelyn ; but he gazed 
Doubtfully on his comrade's countenance^ • • 
A meagre man, severe of brow, his eye 
Stem. Thou dost view me, Madoc, he exclaimed^ 
As 'twere a stranger's face. I marvel not ! 
The long afflictions of my prison-house 
Haye changed me.. 
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Rodri ! cried the. Prince, and fell 
Upon his neck ; . • last night, subdued at length 
By vAy solicitations, did the King 
Send to deliver thee, that thou shouldst share 
My happy enterprize ; . • and thou art come^ 
Even to my wish ! 

Nay, Madoc, nay, not so ! 

He answered, with a stern and bitter smile ; 

This gallant boy hath given me liberty, 

And I will pay him with his father's throne : 

Aye, by my father*s soul \ . . Last night we fled 

The house of bondage, and in the sea-caves 

By day we lurked securely. Here I come. 

Only to see thee once before I die, 

And say farewell, • • dear brother ! 

« Would to God 

This purpose could be changed ! the Sea Lord cried ; 

But thou art roused by wrongs, and who shall tame 

That lion heart ? . . This only, if your lot 

Fall favourable, will I beseech of ye, 

That to his Queen, the fair Plantagenet^ 

All honourable humanity ye show. 

For her own virtue, and in gratitude, 

h2 
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As she hath [beaded for you^ and hath urged 
Her husband on your part, till it hath turned 
His wrath upon herself. Oh ! deal ye by hec 
As by your dearest sister in distress I 
For even so dear is she to Madec's heart r 
And now I know she from Aberfraw's toww 
Watcheth these spots upon the moonlight sea, 
And weeps for my departure, and for me 
Sends up her prayers to Heaven, nor thinks that now 
I must make mine to man in her behalf! 

Quoth Rodri, Rest assured for her. I swear^ 
By our dead mother, so to deal with her 
As thou thysdf wouldst dictate, as herself 
Shall wisha 

The tears fell fast from Madoc^iB eyes^ 
O Britain ! O my country ! he exclaimed, 
For ever thus by civil strife convulsed. 
Thy children's blood flowing to satisfy 
Thy children's rage, how wilt thou still siqpport 
The struggle with the Saxon ? 

Rodri cried. 
Our strife shall not be long. Mona will rise 
With joy, to welccHne me her rightful Lord ; 
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And woe be to the King w1k> rules by ftari •' ' 
When danger comes i^;ainst him 1 - 

Fear not tho« 
For Britain ! quoth Llewelyn ; for not yet 
The country of our fathers shall resign 
Her name among the nations. Though her Sun 
Slope from his eminence, the Yoice of man 
May yet arrest him on his downward way. 
My dreams by day, my visions in the night. 
Are of her welfare. I shall mount the throne, • • 
Yes, Madoc ! and the Bard of years to come, 
Who harps of Arthur's and of Owen's deeds, 
Shall with the Worthies of his country rank 
Uewe\yn*8 name. Dear Uncle, fare thee well 1 . • 
And I almost could wish I had been born 
Of humbler lot, that I might follow theey 
Companion of this noble enterprize. 
Think of Llewelyn often, who will oft 
Remember thee in love ! 

For the last time 
He graspt his Unde's hand, and Rodri gave 
The last farewell ; then went the twain their way. 
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So over ocean through the moonlight waves, 
Firince Madoc sailed with all his company. 
No nobler creif filled that heroic bark. 
Which bore the first adventurers of the deep 
To seek the Golden Fleece on barbarous shores ^ 
Nor richlier fraught did that illustrious fleet 
Home to the Happy Island hold its way, 
When An^adis with his prime chivalry. 
He of all chivalry himself the flower, 
Came from the rescue,, proud of Roman spoil^^ 
And Oriana; freed from Roman thrall. 
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THE SECOND PART* 



Cge Idetttm to 05tlait. 

Now go your way, ye gallant company ! 

God and good Angels guard ye as ye go ! 

Blow fairly, Winds (^ Heaven 1 ye Ocean Warei^ 

Swell not in anger to that fated fieetl 

For not of conquest greedy nor of gold. 

Seek they the distant world. « . Blow fairly. Winds !" 

Waft, Waves. (^ Ocean, well your blessed load ! 

Fair blew the Winds, Bod safely did the Waves 
Bear that beloved charge*. It were a tale 
Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy. 
Making hini long to be a m riner 
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That he might rove the main, if I should tell 
How pleasantly for many a summer-day. 
Over the sunny sea with wind at will. 
Prince Madoc sailed; and of those happy Isles, 
Which had he seen ere that ordained storm 
Drove southward his slope course, there he 1 

pitched 
His tent, and blest his lot that it had fallen 
In land so fair ; and human blood had reeked 
Daily on Aztlan's cursed altars still. 
But other doom was his, more arduous toil 
YjBt to atchieve, worse danger to endure. 
Worse evil to be quelled, and higher good^ 
Which passeth not away educed from ill; 
Whereof all unforeseeing, yet for all' 
Of ready heart, he over ocean sails, 
Wafted by gentle winds o'er gentle waveff, 

• 

'As if the elements combined to serve 
The perfect Prince, by God and man beloveds 
And now how joyfully he views the land. 
Skirting like morning clouds the dusky sea ; 
With what a searching eye reccds to mind 
Foreland and creek and cape ; how happy now 
Up the great river bends at last his way f 
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No watchman had been stationed on the height 
To seek his sails, . . for with Cadwallon*s hope 
Too much of doubt was blended and of fear : 
Yet thitherward whene'er he walked abroad 
His face,, as if instinctively, was turned ; 
And duly mora and eve Lincoya there^ 
As though religion led his duteous feet, 
Went up to gaze. He on a staff had scored 
The promised moons and days ; and many a time 
Counting ag^in its oflen-told account, 
So to beguile impatience, day by day 
Smoothed off with more delight the daily notch« . 
But now that the appointed time was nigh, . 

Did that perpetual presence of his hope 
Haunt him, and mingle with his sleep and mar 
The natural rest and trouble him by day, 
That all his pleasure was at earliest light 
To take his station, and at latest eve. 
If he might see the sails where far away 
Through wide savannahs rolled the silver stream. 
Oh then with what a sudden start his blood 
Flowed from its quickened spring, when far away 
He spied the glittering, topsails ! for a while, 
Pistrustful of that happy sight, till n0w 
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Slowly he sees them rise, and wmd along 
Through wide sayannahs up the silTer stream* 
Then with a breathless speed he flies tb spread 
The joy ; and with Cadwallon now descend^ 
And drives adown the tide the light canoe. 
And mounts the Yessel-side, and once agaui 
Falls at the Ocean Lord^s beloved feet* 

First of the general weal did Madoc ask ; 

Cadwallon answered. All as yet is well,. 

And by this seasonable aid secured^ 

Will well remain* . • Thy father ? quoth the Priae 

Even so, replied Cadwallon, as that eye 

Of hesitation augurs, . . fiedlen asleep* 

The good old man remembered thee in deethy 

And blest thee ere he died. 

By this the shocet 
And heights were thronged ; from hill to hilV fii 

rock 
To rock, the shouts of welcome rung around* 
Forward they press to view the man beloredy 
Britons and Hoamen with one common joy 
Hailing their common friend* Hi^py that day 
Was he who heard his name from Madoc's .Toiee; 
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Happ J who met the greetiog of his eye ; 
Yea happy he who shar^ hb general smUe^ 
Amid the unacknowledged multitude. 
Caermadocy . • by that name Cadwallon's lo¥e 
Called it in memory of the absent Prince, • • 
Stood in a mountain vale, by rocks and heighttf 
A natural bulwark girt. A rocky stream 
Which from the felk came down there spread itself 
Into a quiet lake, to compass which 
Had been a two^ hours pleasurable toil ; 
And he who from a well-strung bow could send 
His shaft across, had needs a sinewy arm, 
And might from many an archer &r and near 
Have borne away the bell. Here had the Chief 
Chosen his abidiog pla(^, for strength preferred^. 
Where vainly might an host in equal arms 
Attempt the difficult entrance ; and for all 
Which could delight the eye and heart of man ; 
Whate'er of beauty or of usefulness 
Heart could desire, or eye behold, being here. 
What he had found an idle wilderness 
Now gave rich increase to the husbandman, 
For Heaven had blest their labour. Flourishing 
H^ 1^ the h^py vide ; and now he saw 
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More fields reclaimed, more habitations' reared^ 
More harvests rising round. The reptile race. 
And every beast of rapine, had retired 
JF'rom man's asserted empire ; and the sound 
Of axe and dashing oar, and fisher's net» 
And song beguiling toil, and pastoral pipe« 
Were heard, where late the solitary hills 
Gave only to the mountain-cataract 
Their wild response. 

Here, Urien, cried the Prince^ 
These craggy heights and overhanging groves 
Will make thee think of Gwyneth. And this hut» 
Rejoined Cadwallon, with its roof of reeds> 
Goervyl, is our palace : it was reared* 
With lighter labour than Aberfraw's towers ; 
Yet, Lady, safer are its wattled sides 
Than Mona's kingly walls. • . Like Gwyneth, said he ^ 
Oh no ! we neighbour nearer to the Sun, 
And with a more benignant eye the Lord 
Of Light beholds us here. 

So thus did they 
Cheerfully welcome to their new abode 
These, who albeit aweary of their way, 
And glad to reach at length the plqce of rest> 
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Felt their hearts overburthened, and their eyes 
Ready to overflow. Yet not the less 
The buzz of busy joy was heard around, 
Where every dwelling had its guest, and all 
Crave the long eve to hospitable mirth. 



u 



But when the Lord of Ocean from the stir 
And. tumult was retired, Cadwallon then 
Thus rendered his account. 

When we had quelled 
The strength of Aztlan, we should have thrown dowm 
Her altars, cast her Idols to the fire, 
And on the ruins of her fanes accurst 
Planted the Cross triumphant. Vain it is 
To sow the seed, where noxious weeds and briars 
Must choke it in the growth. 

Yet I had hope 
The purer influence of exampled good 
Might to the saving knowledge of the truth 
Lead this bedarkened race ; and when thy ship 
Fell down the stream to distant Britain bound, 
Ail promised well. The Strangers' God had proved 
Mightier in war, and Aztlan could not chusQ 
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3ut see, nor seeing could she fiul to loyse, 

rhe freedom of his service. Feir were noir 

rhe offerings at her altars, few die youths 

^d virgins to the temple^oils devote. 

Fherefore the Priests combined to save their craft; 

And soon the rumour ran of evil signs 

And tokens ; in the temple had been heard 

failings and loud lament ; the eternal fire 

Gave dismally a dim and doubtful flame ; 

And from the censer which at mom should steam 

Sweet odours to the sun, a fetid cloud 

Black and portentous rose. And now no Priest 

Approached our dwelling. Even the friendly Prince 

Yuhidthiton was at Caermadoc now 

Rarely a guest ; and if that tried good-will 

Which once he bore us did at times appear, 

A sullen gloom and silence like remorse 

Followed the imagined crime. 

But I the while 
Kecked not the brooding of the storm ; for now 
My father to the grave was hastening down. 
Patiently did the pious man endure. 
In fiuth anticipating blessedness, 
Already more than man in those sad hours 
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When man is meanest. I sate by his side. 

And prayed with him and talked with him of death 

And life to come. O Madoc ! those were houiv 

Which. even in anguish gave my soul a joy-: 

I think of them in solitude, and feel 

The comfort of my faith. 

But when that time 
Of bitterness was past and I returned 
To daily duties, no suspicious sign 
Betokened ill ; the Priests among us came 
As heretofore, and I their intercourse 
Encouraged as I could, suspecting nought. 
Nor conscious of the subtle-minded men 
I dealt with, how inveterate in revenge, ' 
How patient in deceit. Lincoya first 
Forewarned me of the^ danger. He, thou knowel^ 
Had from the death of sacrifice escaped. 
And lived a slave among a distant tribe. 
When seeing us he felt a hope, that we. 
Lords as he deemed us of the Elements, 
Might pity his oppressed countrymen. 
And tree them from their bondage. Didst thou hear 
How from yon devilish altars he was saved ? 

1 
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For in the eternal chain his fate and ours 
Were linked together then. 

The Prince replied, 
I did but hear a broken tale. Tell on 1 

Among the Gods of yon unhappy race, 
Tezcalipoca as the chief they rank, 
Or with the chief co-equal ; maker he, 

I 

And master of created things esteemed. 
Hid sits upon a throne of trophied skulls, 
Hideous and huge ; a shield is on his arm. 
And with his black right hand he lifls, as though 
In wrath, the menacing spear. His festival. 
Of all this wicked nation's wicked rites, 
^th most solemnity and circumstance. 
And pomp of hellish piety, is held. 
From all whom evil fortune hath subdued 
To their inhuman thraldom, they select 
Him whom they judge, for eomely countenance 
And shapely form and all good natural gifts, 
Worthiest to be the victim ; and for this 
Was young Lincoya chosen, being in truth ' 
The flower of all his nation. For twelve months. 
Their custom is, that this appointed youth . 

VOL. I. I 
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Be as the Idol's living image held. 

Garbed therefore like the Demon Dieity^ 

Whene'er he goes abroad^ an antic train 

With music and with dance attend his way ; 

The crowd before him fall and worship him ; 

And those infernal Priests who guard him then 

To be their victim and their feast at lasl. 

At morning and at evening incense him. 

And mock him with knee-reverence. Twenty days 

Before the bloody festival arrive^ 

As 'twere to make the wretch in love with life, 

Four maids the loveliest of the land are given 

In spousals. With Lincoya all these rites 

Duly were kept ; and at the stated time. 

Four maids the loveliest of the land were his« 

Of these was one, whom even at that hour 

He learnt to love, so excellently good 

Was she ; and she loved him and pitied him. 

She is the daughter of an aged Priest ; 

I oftentimes have seen her ; and, in truth. 

Compared with Britain's maids so beautiful. 

Or with the dark-eyed daughters of the South, 

She would be lovely still. Her cotton vest 

Falls to the knee, and leaves her olive arms 
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Bare in their beauty ; loose, luxuriant, long. 
Flow the black tresses of her glossy hair ; 
Mild is her eye's jet lustre ; and her voice I • • 
A soul which harboured evil never breathed 
Such winning tones. 

Thou knowest how manfully 
These tribes, as if insensible to pain, 
Welcome their death in battle, or in bonds 
Defy their torturers. To Lincoya's mind 
Long preparation now had made his fate 
Familiar ; and he says the thought of death 
Broke not his sleep, nor mingled with his dreama, 
Till Coatel was his. But then it woke ; . • 
It hung, • • it prest upon him like a weight 
On one who scarce can struggle with thie waves ; 
And when her soul was full of tenderness. 
That thought recurring to her, she would rest 
Her cheek on his and weep. 

The day drew nigh ; 
And now the eve of sacrifice was come. • . 
What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up ? . • 
She gathered herbs, which, like our poppy, bear 
Thd seed of sleep, and with the temple food 
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Mingled their power ; herself partook the food, 
So best to lull suspicioti i and the youth, 
Instructed well, when all were laid a$leep, 
Fled far away. 

After our conquering arms 
Had freed the Hoamen from their wretched yoke, 
Lincoya needed but his Coatel 
To M his sum of earthly happiness* 
Her to the temple had her father's vow 
Awhile devoted, and some moons were still 
To pass away, ere yet she might become 
A sojourner with us, Lincoya*s wife, 
When from the Paba's wiles his watchful mind 
Foreboded ill. He bade me take good heed, 
And fear the sudden kindness of a foe. 
I started at his words ; . • these artful men. 
Hostile at heart, as well we knew they were, 
These were lip-lavish of their friendship now, 
And courted confidence, while our tried friend 
Yuhidthiton, estranged, a seldom guests 
Sullen and joyless, seemed to bear at heart 
Something that rankled there. These things were 

strange ; 
The omens, too, had ceased ; • . we heard no more 
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Of twilight YoiceSy nor the unholy cloud 

Steamed from the morning incense. Why was this ? 

Young Malinal had from the hour of peace 
Been our indweller, studious to attain 
Our language and our arts. To him I told 
These doubts, assured of his true love and truth ; 
For he had learnt to understand and feel 
Our holy faith, and tended like a son 
Cynetha's drooping age, and shared with me 
His dying benediction. He, thus long 
Intent on better things, had been estranged 
From Aztlan and her councils ; but at this 
He judged it for her welfare and for ours,^ 
Now to resume his rank ; • • belike his voice 
Might yet be heard, or if the worst befel, 
His timely warning save us from the snare. 

But in their secret councils Malinal 

No longer bore a part ; the Chiefs and King 

Yielding blind reverence to the Pabas now. 

Deluded or dismayed. He sent to say 

Some treachery was designed, and bade me charge 

His brother with the crime. On that same day 
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Lincoya came from Aztlan ; he had found 
Coatel labouring. with a wretchedness '^ 
She did not seek to hide ; and when the youth 
Revealed his fear, he saw her tawny cheek 
Whiten, and round his neck she clung and wept. 
She told him something dreadful was at hand. 
She knew not what : That in the dead of night, 
Coanocotzin at JMexitli's shrine 
Had stood with all his nobles ; human blood 
Had then been offered up, and secret vows 
Vowed with mysterious horror : That but late, 
When to her father of the days to come 
She spake, and of Lincoya and her lot 
Among the strangers, he had frowned, and strove 
Beneath dissembled anger to conceal 
Oppressive grief. She knew not what to fear. 
But something dreadful surely was at hand. 
And she was wretched. 

When I heard these things, 
Yuhidthiton and the Priest Helhua 
Were in, our dwellings. Them I called apart. • . 
There should be peace between us, I began ; 
Why is it otherwise? 

n 
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The Priest replied. 
Is there not peace, Cadwallon? seek we not 
More frequent and more friendly intercourse, 
Even we, the servants of our Country-Gods, 
Whose worship ye have changed, and for whose sake 
We were and would have been your enemies ? 
But as those Gods have otherwise ordained, 
Do we obey. Why, therefore, is this doubt? 
The Power who led us hither, I replied, 
Over the world of waters, who hath saved. 
And who will save his people, warns me now. 
Then on Yuhidthiton I fixed my eye. 
Danger is near ! I cried ; I know it near ! 
It comes from Aztlan. 

His disordered cheek. 
And the forced and steady boldness of his eye, 
Which in defiance met the look it feared. 
Confessed the crime. I saw his inward shame ; 
Yet with a pride like angry innocence 
Did he make answer, I am in your hands. 
And you believe me treacherous ! • . Kill me now ! 

Not so, Yuhidthiton ! not so ! quoth I ; 
You were the Strangers friend, and yet again 
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That wisdom may return. We are not changed ; . . 
Lovers of peace, we know^ when danger comeS| 
To make the evil on the guilty head 
Fall heavily and sure ! with our good arms. 
And our good cause> and |hat Almighty One, 
We are enough, had we no other aid, 
We of Caermadoc here, to put to shame 
Aztlan, with all her strength and all her wiles* 
,But even now is Madoc on the seas ; 
He leads our brethren here ; and should he find 
That Aztlan hath been ^se, • • oh ! hope not then, 
By force or fraud, to baffle or elude 
Inevitable vengeance t While ye may, 
Look to your choice ; for we are friends or foesi^ 
Even to your own desert. 

So saying, I left 
The astonished men, whose unprovided minds 
Failed them ; nor did they aim at answer more. 
But homeward went their way. Nor knew I then, • .. 
For this was but a thing of yesterday, . • 
How near the help I boasted. Now, I trust, 
Thy coming shall discomfit all their wiles. 



Ill 



Not yet at rest, my Sister ! quoth the Prince, 
As at her dwelling-door he saw the Maid 
Sit gazing on that lovely moonlight scene : • . 
To bed, Goervyl ! Dearest, what hast thou 
To keep thee wakeful here at this late houri 
When even I shall bid a truce to thought 
And lay me down in peace ? . . Good night, Goervyl 1 
Dear sister mine, . • my own dear mother's child 1 

She rose and bending on with lifted arms, 
Met the fond kiss, obedient then withdrew. 
Yet could not he so lightly as he weened 
Lay wakeful thoughts aside ; for he foresaw 
Long strife and hard adventure to atchieve. 
And forms of danger vague disturbed his dreams. 



I 2 
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Early at morn the colonists arose ; 
Some pitch the tent-pole, and pin down the lines 
That stretch the o*er-awning canvas ; to the wood 
Others with saw and axe and bill for stakes 
And undergrowth to weave the wicker walls ; 
These to the ships, with whom Cadwallon sends 
The Elk and Bison, broken to the yoke. 

Ere noon Erillyab and her son arrived. 
To greet the Chief. She wore no longer now ' 
The lank loose locks of careless widowhood ; 
Her braided tresses round her brow .were bounds 
Bedecked with tufls of grey and silvery plumes . 
Plucked from the eagle's pennons. She with eye . 
And countenance which spake na feigned delight^ 
Welcomed, her great deliverer. But her son 
Had Nature charactered so legibly, 
That when his tongue told fair, his face bewrayed 
The lurking falsehood ; sullen, slow of speech, 
Savage, down-looking, dark, that at his words 
Of welcome, Madoc in his heart conceived 
Instinctive enmity. 

In a happy hour 
Did the Great Spirit, said Erillyab, 
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Give bidding to the Winds to speed thee here 1 
For this I made my prayer ; and when He sent 
For the Beloved Teacher, to restore him - 
Eyesight and youth, of him I then besought. 
As he had been thy friend and ours on earth, 
That he would intercede . . • Brother, we know, 
That the Great Spirit loves thee ; He hath blest 
Thy going and thy coming, and thy friends 
Have prospered for thy sake ; and now when first 
The Powers of Evil do begin to work, 
Lo 1 thou art here 1 • • Brother, we have obeyed 
Thy will, and the Beloved Teacher's words 
Have been our law ; but now the Evil Ones 
Cry out for blood, and say they are athirst. 
And threaten vengeance* I have brought the Priest, 
To whom they spake in darkness ; . • thou art wise, 
And the Great Spirit will enlighten thee ; • . 
We know not what to answer • • • Tell thy tale, 
Neolin ! 

Hereat did Madoc fix upon him 
A searching eye ; but he no whit abashed, 
Began with firm efirontery his speech. 
The Feast of the Departed is at hand, 
And I, in preparation, on the Field 
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Of the Spirit past the night. It came to me 

In darkness, after midnight, when the moon 

Was gone,. and all the stars were blotted out ; 

It gathered round me with a noise of storms. 

And entered into me, and I could feel 

It was the Snake-God rolled and writhed within ; 

And I too, with the inward agony, 

Rolled like a snake and writhed. Give ! give ! he 

cried : 
I thirst ! . • His voice was in me, and it burnt 
Like fire, and all my flesh and bones were shaken ; 
Till, with a throe which seemed to rend my joints 
Asunder, he past forth, and I was left 
Speechless and motionless, gasping for breath. 

Then Madoc, turning to Ayayaca, 

Enquired, who is the man ? • • The good old Priest 

Replied, he hath attended from his youth 

The Snake-God's temple, and received for him 

All offerings, and performed all sacrifice. 

Till the Beloved Teacher made us leave 

The wicked way. 

Hear me 1 quoth Neolint, 
With antic gesture and loud vehemence ; 
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Before this generation^ and before 

These ancient forests, • . yea, before yon lake 

Was hollowed out, or one snow-feather fell 

Dn yonder mountain-top, now never bare, • • 

Before these things I was, • • where, or from whence, 

I know not, • . who can tell ? But then I was, 

And in the shadow of the Spirit stood ; 

And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 

Saw all things, even as they were to be ; 

And I held commune with him, not of words. 

But thought with thought. Then was it given me 

That I should chuse my station when my hour 

Of mortal birth was come, • . hunter, or chief. 

Or to be mightiest in the work of war. 

Or in the shadow of the Spirit live, 

And he in me. According to my choice. 

For ever overshadowed by his power, 

I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 

The burthen of his presence ; then am I 

Like other men ; but when the season comes, 

Or if I seek the visitation, then 

He fills me, and my soul is carried on, 

And then do I forelive the race of men. 
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So that the things that will be, are to me 
Past. 

Amalahta lifted then his eyes 
A moment ; . . It is true, he cried ; we know 
He is a gifted man, and wise beyond 
The reach of mortal powers* Ayayaca 
Hath also heard the warning. 

As I slept, 
Replied the aged Priest, upon the Field 
Of the Spirit, a loud voice awakened me, 
Cr3dng, I thirst ! Give, • • give 1 or I will take ! 
And then I heard a hiss, as if a snake 
Were threatening at my side. • .But saw you nothing? 
Quoth Madoc. • • Nothing; for the night was dark. 
And felt you nothing ? said the Ocean Prince. 
He answered. Nothing ; only sudden fear. • . 
No inward struggle, like possession ? . . None. 
I thought of the Beloved Teacher's words, 
And crost myself, and then he had no power. 

Thou hast slept heretofore upon the Field, 
Said Madoc ; didst thou never witness voice, 
Or ominous sound ? Ayayaca replied, 
Certes the Field is holy I it receives 
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All the year long, the operative power 
Which falleth from the sky, or from below 
Pervades the earth ; no harvest groweth there. 
Nor tree, nor bush, nor herb is left to spring. 
But there the virtue of the elements 
Is gathered, till the circle of the months 
Be full ; then, when the Priest, by mystic rites. 
Long vigils and long abstinence prepared, 
Goeth there to pass the appointed night alone. 
The whole collected influence enters him. 
Doubt not but I have felt strange impulses 
On that mysterious field, and in my dreams 
Been visited ; and have heard sounds in the air, 
I knew not what ; • . but words articulate 
Never till now. It was the Wicked One ! 
He wanted blood. 

Who says the Wicked One ? 
It was our Fathers God ! cried Neolin. 
Son of the Ocean, why should we forsake 
The worship of our fathers ? Ye obey 
The White-Man's Maker ; but to us was given 
A different skin and speech and land and law. 
The Snake-God understands the Red-Man's prayer, 
And knows his wants and loves him. Shame be to us. 
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That since the Stranger here set foot among us, 
We have let his lips be dry I 

Enough ! replied 
Madoc, who at Cadwallon*s look represt 
His answering anger. We will hold a talk 
Of this hereafter. Be ye sure, mean time. 
That the Great Spirit will from Evil Powers 
Protect his people. This too be ye sure, 
That every deed of darkness shall be brought 
To light, . • and woe be to the lying lips ! 



IV. 



Soon as the coming of the fleet was knowiii 
Had Queen Erillyab sent her hunters forth* 
They from the forest now arrive, with store 
Of venison ; fires are built before the tents. 
Where Llaian and Goervyl for their guests 
Prepare the feast ; and now the ready board 
With grateful odour steams. But while they sate 
At meaty did Amalahta many a time 
Lift his slow eye askance, and eagerly 
Gave on Goervyl's beauty ; for whate'er 
In man he might have thought deformed or strange 
Seemed beautiful in her, • • her golden curls, 
Bright eyes of heavenly blue, and that clear skin. 
Blooming with health and youth and happiness. 
He, lightly, yielding to the impulse, bent 
His head aside, and to Erillyab spake. 
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Mother, said he, tell them to give to me 
That woman for my wife, that we may be 
Brethren and friends. She, in the same low tonc^ 
Rebuked him, in her heart top well aware 
How far unworthy he. Abashed thereby. 
As he not yet had wholly shaken off 
Habitual reverence, he sate sullenly. 
Brooding in silence his Imagined wiles, 
By sight of beauty made more apt for ill ; 
For he himself being evil, good in him 
Worked evil. 

And now Madoc, poiiring forth 
The ripe metheglin, to Erillyab gave 
The horn of silver brim. Taste, Queen and friend, 
Said he, what from our father-land we bring, 
The old beloved beverage. Sparingly 
Drink, for it hath a strength to stir the brain. 
And trouble reason, if intemperate lips 
Abuse its potency. She took the horn, 
And sipt with wary wisdom. • . Canst thou teach us 
The art of this rare beverage ? quoth the Queen, 
Or is the gift reserved for ye alone. 
By the Great Spirit, who hath favoured ye 
In all things above us ? • • The Chief replied. 
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All that we know of useful and of good 
Ye also shall be taught, that we may be 
One people. While he spake, Erillyab past 
The horn to Amalahta. Sparingly I 
Madoc exclaimed ; but when the savage felt 
The luscious flavour, and the poignant life, 
He heeded nought beyond the immediate joy. 
Deep did he drink, and still with clenching hands 
Struggled, when &om his lips unsatisfied, 
Erillyab plucked the cup with sharp reproof. 
Chiding his stubborn wilfulness. Ere long 
The generous liquor flushed him : he could feel 
His blood play faster, and the joyful dance 
Of animal life within him. Bolder grown^ 
He at Goervyl lifts no longer now 
The secret glance, but gloats with greedy eye ; 
Till, at the long and loathsome look abashed, 
She rose, and nearer to her brother drew. 
On light pretence of speech, being half in fear. 
But he, regardless oi Erillyab now. 
To Madoc cried aloud. Thou art a King, 
And I a King ! . . Give me thy sister there. 
To be my wife, and then we will be friends, 
And reign together. 
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Let me answer hha^ 
Madoc ! Cadwallon cried. I better know 
Their language, and will set aside all hope. 
Yet not incense the savage. . • A great things 
Prince Amalahta, hast thou asked ! said he 
Nor is it in Lord Madoc's power to give 
Or to withhold ; for marriage is with us 
The holiest ordinance of God« whereon 
The bliss or bale of human life depends. 
Love must be won by love, end heart to heart 
Linked in mysterious sympathy, before 
We pledge the marriage vow ; and some there are, 
Who hold, that, ere we enter into life, 
Soul hath with soul been mated, each for each 
Especially ordained. Prince Mildoc's will 
Avails not, therefore, where this secret bond 
Hath not been framed in Heaven* 

The skilful speech 
Which, with wild faith and reason, thus c6n&rmed, 
Yet tempered the denial, for a while 
Silenced him, and he sate in moody dreams 
Of snares and violence. Soon a drunken thirst, 
And longing for the luscious beverage. 
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Drove those dark thoughts aside. More drink ! 

quoth he. 
Give me the drink ! • . Madoc again repeats 
His warning, and again with look and voice 
Erillyab chides ; but he of all restraint 
Impatient, cries aloud, Am I a child ? 
Give ! give ! or I will take ! • • • Perchance ye think 
I and my God alike cry out in vain ! 
But ye shall find us true 1 

Give him the horn ! 
Cadwallon answered ; there will come upon him 
Folly and sleep, and then an after pain, 
Which may bring wisdom with it, if he learn 
Therefrom to heed our warning. . • As thou sayest, 
No child art thou ! • • the choice is in thy hand ; . • 
Drink, if thou wilt, and suffer, and in pain 
Remember us. 

He clenched the horn, and swilled 
The sweet intoxication copious down. 
So bad grew worse. The potent draught provoked 
Fierce pride and savage insolence. Aye 1 now 
It seems that I have taught ye who I am ! 
The inebriate wretch exclaimed. This land is mine^ 
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Not hers ; the kingdom and the power are mine ! 
I am the master ! 

Hath it made thee mad ? 
Erillyab cried. • • Ask thou the Snake-God that ! 
Quoth he ; ask Neolin and Aztlan that ! 
Hear me, thou Son of the Waters i wilt thou have me 
For friend or foe ? • • Give me that woman there. 
And store me with this blessed beverage^ 
And thou shalt dwell in my domains, • . or else. 
Bloody blood! the Snake-God calls for blood; the Gods 
Of Aztlan and the people call for blood ; 
They call on me, and I will give them blood. 
Till they have had their fill. 

Meanwhile the Queen^ 
In wonder and amazement heard and grief; 
Watching the fiendish workings of his face, 
And turning to the Prince at times, as if 
She looked to him for comfort. Give him drink, 
To be at peace ! quoth Madoc. The good mead 
Did its good office soon ; his dizzy eyes 
Rolled with a sleepy swim ; the joyous thrill 
Died away ; and as every limb relaxed, 
Down sunk his heavy head and down he fell. 
Then said the prince, We must rejoice in this^ 
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Queen and friend, that, evil though it be, 
Evil is brought to light ; he hath divulged, 

In this mad mood, what else had been concealed 
By guilty cunning. Set a watch upon him 
And on Priest Neolin ; they plot against us ; 
Your &11 and tnine alike do they conspire, 
Being leagued with Aztlan to destroy us both. 
Thy son will not remember that his lips 
Have let the treason pass. Be wary, then. 
And we shall catch the crafty in the pit 
Which they have dug for us. 

EriUyab cast 
A look of anger, made intense by grief, 
On Amalahta. • • Cursed be the hour 
Wherem I gave thee birth I she cried ; that pain 
Was light to what thy base and brutal nature 
Hath sent into my soul. . . But take thou heed ! 

1 have borne many a woe and many a loss, • • 
My father's reahn, the husband of my youth. 
My hope m thee ! • . all motherly love is gone, • . 
Sufferance well nigh worn out. 

When she had ceased^ 
Still the deep feeling filled her, and her eye 
Dwelt on himi still in thought. Brother ! she cried 
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As Madoc would have soothed her, doubt not me ! 
Mine is no feeble heart. Abundantly 
Did the Great Spirit overpay all woes. 
And this the heaviest, when he sent thee here. 
The friend and the deliverer. Evil tongues 
May scatter lies ; bad spirits and bad men 
May league against thy life ; but go thou on. 
Brother ! He loves thee and will be thy shield. 
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NOTES 

OK 

THE FIRST PART. 



Silent and thoughtful^ and apart from all. 

Stood Madoc, — ^I. p. 4. 
Long after these lines had been written, I was pleased 
at finding the same feeling expressed in a very singular 
specimen of metrical auto-biography : 

' A NaOf despregando as velas 

Ja se aprovdta do vento ; 
E de evidente alegria 

Os Fortuguexesja cheios 

Sobre o conves estam todos ; . 

Na terra se vam revendo 
IgrejaSf PalaeioSf Quihtas^ 

De que tern eonhecimento, 

Daguif dalli apontando 

Yam ledamente co dedo. 
Todosfallando demostram 

Seusjubilos manifestos ; 

Mas Vieira occupado 

Vai de hum notavel silencio. 
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Seu excessivo alvorogo 

TumuUuantef que dentro 

No peito $ent€, Ihe causa 

De sobresalto os effeitos. 
Quanta mats elle ehegande 

Vai ao suspirado termo, 

Mais se Ihe augmenta o gostoto 

Susto no doce prqjeclo. 

Vieira Luntano* 

Monuy the dark Js2andl— I. p. 4, 
Ynys Dowyll, the dark island. 

Aberfraw, — ^I. p. 5. 
The palace of Gwynedd, or North Wales. Rhodri 
Mawr^ about the year 873, fixed the seat of government 
here, which had formerly been at Dyganwy, but latterly 
at Caer Seiont in Arvon, near the present town of Caer- 
narvon. ** It is strange," says Warrington, ** that he 
should desert a country where every mountain was a na- 
tural fortress, and, in times of such difficulty and danger^ 
should make choice of a residence so exposed and de- 
fenceless." But this very danger may have been his mo- 
tive. The Danes, who could make no impression upon 
England against the great Alfred, had turned their arms 
upon Wales ; Mona was the part most open to their ra- 
vages, and it may have been an act as weD of policy as 
of courage in the king to fix his abode there. He $dfk 
there, at length, in battle against the Saxons. A bam 
now Stands upon the site of the palace, in which there 



are stones that, by their better workmanshipi appear to 
have belonged to the original buOdiiig. 

Richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that /ear. ^--I, p. 6* 
** It was the manner of those days, that the murtherer 
only, and he that gave the death's wound* should fly* 
which was called in Welsh Llawrudd^ which is a red 
hand, because he had blouded his hands. The accesso- 
ries and abettors to the murtherers were never hearken* 
ed after." — Gwydir History. 

David ! King Owen^s ton . . • my father^ s son . ; • 
He wed the Saxon •••the Plantagenet /—I. p. 8. 
This marriage was in fact one of the means whereby 
Henry succeeded for a time in breaking the independent 
spirit of the Welsh. David immediately sent a thousand 
men to serve under his brother-in-law and liege lord in 
Normandy, and shortly after attended the parliament at 
Oxford upon his summons. 

He is the headstrong slave 
Of passions unsubdued,— h p. 11. 
Caradoc represents Davydd as a prince greatly disliked 
on account of his cruelty and untractable spirit, killing 
and putting out the eyes of those who were not subser* 
vient to his will, after the manner of the English / — Cam- 
brian Biography. 

The guests were seated at the festal 6oar(/.— II p. 13. 
The order of the royal hall was established by law. 
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<< The men to whom the right of aseat in the hall be* 
longs are fourteen, of whom four shall sit in the lower, 
and ten in the upper part of the halL The king is the 
first, he shall sit at the pillar, and next him the chancel- 
lor ; and after him the guest, and then the heir appa- 
rent, and then the master of the hawks. The foot-bearer 
shall sit by the dish opposite the king, and the mead-ma- 
ker at the pillar behind him. The priest of the house- 
hold shall be at another pillar, who shall bless the meat, 
and chaunt the pater noster. The crier shall strike the 
pillar above the king's head. Next him shall be the judge 
of the palace, and next to him the musician, to whom 
the right of the seat belongs. The smith of the palace 
shall be at the bottom before the knees of the priest. 
The master of the palace shall sit in the lower hall with 
his left hand towards the door, with the serving-men 
whom he shall chuse, and the rest shall be at the other 
side of the door, and at his other hand the musician of 
the household. The master of the horse shall sic at the 
pillar opposite the king, and the master of the hounds at 
the pillar opposite the priest of the household.''— -JLcia^ 
ofHoelDha'. 

Keiriog. . . and Berwyn^z qflter'itfife,-— 11. p. 15. 
*' 1165. The king gathered another armie of chosen 
men through all his dominions, as England, Normandy, 
Anjow, Gascoine, and Gwyen, sending for succours from 
Flanders and Brytain, and then returned towards North 
Wales, minding utterlie to destroy all that had life in the 
land; and coming to Crocs Oswalt, called Oswald's-tree^ 
incamped there. On ^e contrarie side, Prince Owen 
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and his brother Cadwalader, with all the power of North 
Wales; and the Lord Rees, with the power of Sooth 
Wales ; and Owen Cyveilioc and the sonnes of Madoc 
ttp Meredyth, with the power of Powyss, and the two 
sonnes of Madoc ap Ednertb, with the people betwixt 
Wye and Seavem, gathered themselves togither and came 
to Corwen in Edeyrneon, purposing to defend their 
country. But the king understanding that they were 
nigh, being wonderful! desirous of battell, came to the 
river Ceireoc, and caused the woods to be hewn down. 
Whereupon a number of the Welshmen understanding 
the passage, unknown to their captains met with the 
king's ward, where were placed the picked men of all the 
armie, and there began a bote skirmish, where diverse 
worthie men were slaine on either side ; but in the end 
the king wanne the passage, and came to the mountain 
of Berwyn, where he laid in campe certaine days, and 
so both the armies stood in awe of each other; for the 
king kept the open plains, and was afraid to be intrapped 
in straits ; but the Welshmen watched for the advantage 
of the place, and kept the king so straiUie, that neither 
forage nor victuall might come to his camp, neither durst 
anie soldiour stir abroad. And to augment their mise- 
ries there fell such raine, that the king's men could scant 
stand upon their feete upon those sh'pperie hilles. In the 
end, the king was compelled to return home without his 
purpose,^ and that with great loss of men and munition, 
besides his charges. Therefore in a great choler he cau- 
sed the pledges eles, whom he had received long before 
that^ to be put out ; which were Rees and Cawdwalhon 
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the sonnes of Owen; and Cynwric and Meredith the 
lonnes of Rees, and other." — Powell. 

The fool that day, who^ in his masque attire. 
Sported before King Henry, — ^11. p. 15. 
** Brienston in Dorsetshire was held in grand sergeanty 
by a pretty odd jocular tenure ; viz. by finding a man to 
go before the king's army for forty days when he shoold 
make war in Scotland, (some records say in Wales) bare- 
headed and barefooted, in bis shirt and linen drawers^ 
holding in one hand a bow without a string, in another 
an arrow without feathers."— Gibson's Camden. 

Though I knew 
The rehePs worth-^U. p. !€• 
There is a good testimony to Hoel's military talents hi 
the old history of Cambria, by Powell. *' At this time 
Cadel, Meredyth, and Rees, the sons of Gru%th ap 
Rees, ap Theodor, did lead their powers agauist the cas* 
tie of Gwys ; which, after they saw they could not win^ 
they sent for Howel the sonne of Owen, prince of North 
Wales, to their succour, who for his prowesse In the 
field, and his discretion in consultation, was counted the 
flowre of chivalrie; whose presence also was thought 
only sufficient to overthrow anie hold." 

Seest thou never 
Those eyeless spectres by thy bridal (^f— 11. p. 17. 
Henry in his attempt upon Wales, 1165, ^ did justice 
on the sons of Rhys, and also on the sons and daughters 
of other noblemen that were his accomplices^ very rigor- 
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ovaHy ; causing the eyes of the young striplings to be 
pecked out of their heads, and their noses to be cut off 
or slit ; and the eares of the young gentlewomen to be 
stuffed. But yet I find in other authors that in this 
journey King Henry did not greatly prevail against his 
enemies, but rather lost many of his men of war, both 
horsemen and footmen; for by his severe proceeding 
against them, he rather made them more eager to seek 
revenge, than quieted them in any tumult"— -Holin- 
SHED. Among these unhappy hostages were some sons 
of Owen Gwynedb. 

/ hate the Saxon. — IL p. 17. 
Of this name Saxon, which the Welsh still use, Higden 
gives an odd etjrmology. ** Men of that cowntree bea 
more lyghter and stronger on the see than other scom- 
mers or theeves of the see, and pursue theyr enemyes 
full hardcy both by water and by londe, and ben called 
Saxonesy of Saxum, that is, a stone, for they ben as hard 
as stoneSy and uneasy to fare with." — Polycronycouy 1. 

The page who chafed his feet* — ^11. p. 17. 

^ The foot- bearer shall hold the feet of the king in his 

lap, from the time when he reclines * at the board till he 

goes to rest, and he shall chafe them with a towel ; and 

during all that time he shall watch that no hurt happen 



♦ Aecubutrit is the word in Wotton's version. It is evi- 
dent that the king must have lain at hts meal, after the tlo* 
man fashion^ or this pedifer could not have chafed his feet* 

K2 
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to the king. He shall eat of the same dish from which 
the king takes his meat, having his back turned toward 
the fire. He shall light the first candle before the king 
at his mes\J^'^Lawi ofHoel Dha'i 

The officer proclaimed the sovereign «7}7/.— 11. p. 19. 

The crier to command silence was one of the royal 
household ; first he performed this service by his voic^ 
then by striking with the rod of his office the pillars above 
the king's head. A fine was due to him for eyeiv dis" 
turbance in the court. 

Thechief of Bards 
Then raised the ancient 2ay.— II. p. 19. 

The lines which follow represent the Bardic Bjrstem, 
as laid down in the Triads of Bardism, 

" 1 2. There are three Circles of Existence ; the Cirw 
de of Infinity, where there is nothing but God, of living 
or dead, and none but God can traverse it; the Circle of 
Inchoation, where all things are by Nature derived from 
Death, . . this Circle hath been traversed by man; and 
the Circle of Happiness, where all things spring from 
Life, . . this man shall traverse in H^ven. 

" 13. Animated Beings have three States of Existence : 
that of Inchoation in the Great Deep, or Lowest point 
of Existence ; that of Liberty in the State of Humanity } 
and that of Love, which is Happiness in Heaven. 

** 14. All animated Beings are subject to three Neces- 
sities; Beginning in the Great Deep; Progression in the 
Circle of Inchoation ; and Plenitude in the Circle of 
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Happiness. Without these things nothing can possibly 
exist but God. 

** 15. Three things are necessary in the Circle of In- 
choation ; the least of all animadon, and thence Begin- 
ning ; the materials of all things, and thence Increase, 
which cannot take place in any other state ; the forma* 
tion of all things out of the dead mass, and thence Dis- 
criminate Individuality. 

*' 16. Three things cannot but exist towards all ani- 
mated Beings from the nature of Divine Justice : Co- 
sufPerance in the Circle of Inchoation, because without 
that none could attain to the perfect knowledge of any 
thing ; Co-participation in the Divine love ; and Co-ul- 
timity from the nature of God's Power, and its attributes 
of Justice and Mercy. 

^17. There are three necessary occasions of Inchoa- 
tion : to collect the materials and properties of every na- 
ture; to collect the knowledge of everything; and to 
collect power towards subduing the Adverse and the De* 
va8tative,^and for the divestation of £viL Without this 
traversing every mode of animated existence, no state 
of animation, or of any thing in nature, can attain to 
Plenitude." 

Till Evil shall he known^ 
And being known as Evil, cease to be. — ^11. p. 20. 
*' By the knowledge of three things will all Evil and 
Death be diminished and subdued ; their nature, their 
cause, and their operation. This knowledge will be ob- 
tained in the Circle of Happiness."— rWcKif ofBardim^ 
Tr. 35. 
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Death ihe Enlarger. — n. p. 20. 
Angau^ the Welsh word for Death, signifies Enlarge- 
ment 

The eternal newnesi of eternal joy* — II. p. do. 

Krfoeddf the Welsh word for Heaven, signifies Reno- 
Tation. 

** The three Excellences of changing the mode of Ex* 
istence in the Circle of Happiness : Acquisition of Know- 
ledge ; beautiful Variety ; and Repose, from not l>eiiig 
able to endure uniform Infinity and uniAtern^»ted Eter- 
nity. 

** Three things none but God can do : endure the 
Eternities of the Circle of Infinity $ partidpate of e?eiy 
state of Existence without changing; and reform and 
renovate every thing without the loss of it. 

** The three Plenitudes of Happiness : F^idpation of 
every nature, with a plenitude of One predominant ; con* 
formity to «very cast of genius and character, possessing 
superior excellence in One ; the Love of all Bdngs and 
Existences, but chiefly concentred in One olject, whidi 
is Ood: and in the predominant One of each of these 
will the Plenitude of Happiness consist."— jFWoife of 
Bardim^ 40, 38, 45. 

— - he struck the harp 
To Owen's praise, — 11. p. 20. 
'^ I will ettol the generous Hero, descended from the 
race of Roderic, the bulwark of his country, a Prince 
eminent for his good qualities, the glory of Britain : Ow- 
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en, the brave and expert in arms, that neither hoardeth 
nor coveteth riches. 

^ Three fleets arrived, vessels of the main, three 
powerful fleets of the first rate, furiously to attack him 
on the sudden : one from Iwerddon,* the other full of 
well-armed Lochlynians, making a grand appearance on 
the floods, the third from the transmarine Normans, 
which was attended with an immense though successless 
toil. 

** The dragons of Mona's sons were so brave in action, 
that there was a great tumult on their furious attack ; 
and before the prince himself there was vast confusion, 
havoc, conflict, honourable death, bloody bat^e, horrible 
consternation, and upon Tal Mavra a thousand banners : 
there was an outrageous carnage, and the rage of spears 
and hasty signs of violent indignation. Blood raised the 
tide of the Menai, and the crimson of human gore stain- 
ed the brine. There were glittering cuirasses, and the 
agony of gashing wounds, and the mangled warriors 
prostrate before the chief, distinguished by his crimson 
lance. Loegria was put into confusion; the contest 
and confusion was great, and the glory of our Prince's 
wide-wasting sword shall be celebrated in an hundred 
languages to give hun his merited praise.'^ — Panegyric 
vpon Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales^ by 
GwALCHMAi the son of Melir, in the year 1157. 
Evans's Specimens of Welsh Poetry. 

^ Ireland* 
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Dineva«;r.— ni. p. 23. 
Dinas Vawr, the Great Palace, the residence of the 
Princes of Deheubarth, or South Wales. This also was 
erected by Rhodri Mawr. 

Hoel seized the Mrone.— III. p. 2S. 
I have taken some liberties here with the history. 
Hoel kept possession of the throne nearly two years ; 
he then went to Ireland to claim the property of his mo- 
ther Pyvogy the daughter of an Irish chieftain ; in the 
mean time David seized the government Hoel raised 
all the force he could to recover the crown, but after a 
severe conflict was wounded and defeated* lie return* 
ed to Ireland with the remains of his army, which pro* 
bably consisted chiefly of Irishmen, and there died of his 
wounds."r-Cam6rian Biography* 



heat thou known the consummated crime^ 



And heard Cynetha^sfate f — III. p. 28. 
The history of Cynetha and his brothers is very ho* 
nestly related in the Pentarchia. 

CadtpalUmis erat primavusjure Cynetha ; 
Froh pudor ! hunc oculis patruus privavit Oeniu 
Testiculisgue simulyfundum dum raptat avitttm. 
Houel ab irato suspensus rege Johanne, 
Et Leolinusj eum privarunt lumine/ratres^ 

This curious summaxy of Welsh history still remains 
unprmted. 
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Ai thy fair uplands lessened on ike vi'eisp.— IV. p. S4. 

** Two of the names of Britain were derived from its 
hills. Clas Merddiny the high lands in the sea, and Clas 
Meiddin, the hilly lands or fields.^'— £. Williams's 
Foems, 

Seen, low lying, in the haze of mom.— IV. p. S7. 
What sailors call Cape Fly-away. 

Saint Cyric^^W. p. 44. 

The Saint to whom sailors addrest themselves. The 
St £hno of the Welsh. 

It was usual for all, even females, who went from 
North Wales in pilgrimage to St David's, to pass the dan- 
gerous strands and saQ over the rough bays in sh'ght co- 
racles, without any one to guide or assist them ; so firmly 
were they convinced that that Saint and St Cyric, the 
ruler of tlie waves, would protect them."— £• Wil- 
liams's Foems. 

Gwenhidwyj^'N* p. 44. 
^' A Mermaid. The white foamy waves are called her 
sheep; the ninth wave her ram. The Welsh have two 
proverbs concerning her: Take the Mermaid's advice 
and save thyself; Take shelter when you see the Mer^ 
maid driving her flocks ashor^."—- £. Williams. 

Where at their source the Floods for ever thuSf 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon, 
Laboured in these mad workings, — IV. p. 44. 
Everyche ^ood aryseth more in Oecean than in the 
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grete see, that is for the hole togyder is myghtyer and 
stronger than ony partye by hymself. Or for the hole 
Oecean is grete and large, and receyved more workynge 
of the mone than ony partye by hymselfe that is smaller 
and lasse.'^ — Polycronycon^ L. 1* c. 9. 

Did the Waters 
Here on their outmost circle meet the Void^'—lV. p. 44. 

** The see of Oecean beclyppeth all the erthe abowte 
as a garlonde, and by tymes f^meth and goth» ebbying 
and flowynge, and flodeth in sees and casteth them up^ 
and wyndes blowen therein.'' — Po/ycronycoiiyL. 1. c 9. 

Or this Earthy 
Was it indeed a living lAtn^.— IV. p. 44* 

** Physid autumant mundum animal esse, eumque ei 
variis elementorum corporibus conglobatum, moveri spi- 
ritu, regi mente. Qusb otraque diffusa per membra om- 
nia, aeternse molis vigorem exerceant. SicHt eigo in cop* 
poribus nostris commertia sunt spiritalia, ita in proftindis 
Oceani nares quasdam mundi constitutas, per quas emis- 
si anhelitus, vel reducti, modo efflent maria quom o ido re* 
vocent" — Solinusj cap. 86. 

*' I suppose the waters," says Pietro Martire, * to be 
driven about the globe of the earth by the incessant mo- 
ving and impulsion of the heavens, and not to be swal* 
lowed up and cast out again by the breathing of Demo- 
gorgon, as some have imagined, because they see the 
seas by increase and decrease, to flow and reflow."-— 
JOec. S. c. 6* 

10 
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■ gentle ain which breathed^ 
Or seemed to breathe^ fresh fragrance from the shore, 

IV. p. 45. 
^ Our first notice of the approach of land was the 
fragrant and aromatic smell of the continent of South 
America, or of the islands in its vicinity, which we sen- 
sihly perceived as a squall came from that quarter."-^ 
M'Kinnen's Tour through the British West Indies. 

Dogs always are sensible when land is near, before it 
can be seen. 

Low nets of interwoven reeds,'-^V. p. 50. 
'^ And for as much as I have made mention of their 
botises, it sh&ll not be greatly from my purpose to de- 
Bcribe in what manner th^ are builded : They are made 
round, like bells or round pavilionsl Their frame is Tay- 
Bed of exceeding high trees, set close together; and fast 
rampaired in the ground, so standing aslope, and bending 
invrard, that the toppes of the trees jo3me together, and 
bear one against another, having also within the house 
certain strong and short proppes, or posts, which susteync 
the trees from falling. They cover them with the leaves 
of date trees and other trees strongly compact and hard- 
ened, wherewith they make them close from winde and 
weather. At the short posts, or proppes, within the 
house, they tie ropes of the cotton of gossampine trees, 
or other ropes made of certain long and rough roots, 
much like unto the shrubbe called Spartum, whereof in 
old time they used to make bands for vines, and gables 
and ropes for shippes. These they tie overthwart the 
house from post to post ; on these they lay as it were 
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certain matresses made of the cotton of gofsaminne treei^ 
which grow plentifully in these islandes. This cotton 
the Spanyards call Algadon, and the Italians Bombasine^ 
and thus they sleepe in hanging beddes*"-— PlBTRO 
Martire. 

Will ye believe 
The tDonderg of the ocean f how it$ $hoaU 
Sprung from the waoej^^V, p. 51. 

I have somewhere seen an anecdote of a sailoi^s mo- 
ther, who believed all the strange lies which he told her 
for his amusement, but never could be persaaded to be- 
lieve there could be in existence such a thing as a flying 
fish. A Spanish author, who wrote before the voyage 
of Columbus, describes these fish as having been seen 
on the coast of Flanders. ** Hay alii unos pescados qoe 
vuelan sobre el agua ; algunos dellos atravesaban vtJan* 
do por encima de las galeras, e aun algunos delloB caian 
dentro." — Coronica de D. Fero Nino, 

A still earlier author mentions such a sight in the 
Straits as a miracle. *^ As they sailed firom Algeziras, a 
fish came flying through the air, and fell upon the deck 
of the Infantes Galley, with which they had some finesh 
food that day ; and because I, who write this history, 
have never heard or seen of any like things I here re- 
count it, because it appears to me a thing marvellous^ 
and in my judgement out of the course of nature."—- 
Gomes Eannes. 

" At Barbadoes the negroes, after the example of the 
Charaibs, take the flying fish very successfully in the 
dark; they spread their nets before a lights and disturb 
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the water at a small distance; the fish, Hsing eagerly, fly 
towards the light, and are intercepted by the nets.'^^- 
M'EIlNNEN*— These flying fishes, says the writer of Sir 
Thomas Koe's Voyage, are like men professing two 
trades, and thrive at neither. 

Language cannot paint 
Their splendid tints / — V. p. 51. 

Atkins, with some feeling, describes the Dolphin as 
a glorious-coloured fish. A laboured description of its 
beauty would not have conveyed so lively a sense of ad- 
miration. He adds, quite as naturally, that it is of dry 
taste, but makes good broth.— Foyage to Guinea in hii 
Majest^s Ships the Swallow and Weymouth. 

Herbert has given this fish a very extraordinary cha« 
lacter, upon the authority of the ancients. 

^ The Dolphin is no bigger than a salmoui it glitters 
in the ocean with a variety of beautiful colours ; has few 
•cales; from its swiftness and spirit metonymically siiw 
named the Prince and Arrow of the Sea ; celebrated by 
many learned Pens in sundry Epithets; Philanthropm^ 
for aflecting men, and Monogamoiy for their turtle con- 
atanqr ; generated they be of sperme, nourisht like men, 
imbrace, join, and go 10 months great. Infaciem vern 
dulces celebrant hymenaos Delphines^ similes hominis 
complexibus harent : A careful Husband over his gravid 
associate, detesting incest, abhorring bigamy, tenderly a& 
fecting Parents, whom, when SOO years old, they feed 
and defend against hungry fishes ; and, when dead, (to 
avoid the Shark and like marine Tyrants) cany them 
ashore, and there (if Aristotle^ Mlyan^ and PUny erre 
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not) inhume and bedew their Sepalchres ; they were (^ 
of our company, as it were affecting the sight and society 
of men, many hundred miles in an eager and unwearied 
pursuit^ frisking about us ; and as a Poet observed, 

'' Undique dant taltus^ multaque aspergine rarantf 
JEmurguntgue iterum^ redeuntque sub aquora rurmif 
Inque chori ludunt speciem^ iascivaque jactant 
Corpore^ et acceptum patulii mare naribtis efflant/' 

Herbert's Travels, 

The Stranger^i fibuse.— V. p. 56. 
'* There is in every Village of the Susquehannah In* 
dians a vacant dwelling called the Stranger's Houie» 
When a traveller arrives within hearing of a village, he 
stops and halloos, for it is deemed uncivil to enter ab- 
ruptly. Two old men lead him to the house, and then 
go round to the inhabitants, telling them a stranger is ar« 
rived fatigued and hungry. They send them all they can 
spare, bring tobacco after they are refreshed, and then ask 
questions whence they come and whither they go."— « 
Franklik. 



a race 



Mightier than they, and wiser, and 6y Heaven 
Beloved and favoured more. — ^VI. p. 57. 
'* They are easily persuaded that the Grod that made 
Englishmen is a greater God than theirs, because he hath 
so richly endowed the English above themselves. But 
when they hear that about 1600 years ago England and 
the inhabitants thereof were like unto themselves, and 
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ftince have received from God clothes, books, &c. they 
iare greatly a£fected with a secret hope concerning them- 
selves." — A K^ into the Language of America^ hy Ro- 
ger Williams, 1643. 

Her htuband^s war-pdU. — ^VI. p. 58. 

*^ The war-pole is a small [jeeled tree painted red, the 
%o^ and boughs cut off short. It is fixed in the ground 
opposite the door of the dead warrior, and all his imple- 
ments of war are hung on the short boughs of it till they 
rot."— Adair. 

This author, who knew the manners of the North 
American Indians well, though he formed a most wild 
theory to account for them, describes the rites of moum^ 
ing. *' The widow, through the long term of her weedsi 
is compelled to refhun from all public company and di- 
versions, at the penalty of an adultress, and likewise to 
go with flowing hair, without the privilege of oil to anoint 
it. The nearest kinsmen of the deceased husband ke^ 
a very watchful eye over her conduct in this respect. 
The place of interment is also calculated to wake the 
widow's grief, for he is entombed in the house under her 
bed ; and if he was a war-leader, she is obliged, for the 
first moon, to sit in the day-time under his mourning 
war pole, which is decked with all his martial trophies^ 
and must be heard to cry with bewailing notes. But 
none of them are fond of that months supposed religious 
duty, it chills, or sweats and wastes them so exceeding* 
ly, for they are allowed no shade or shelter." 
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'Battlements that shone 



Like siher in the ncns^ine.— VI. p. 62. 

So dazzlingly white were the houses at Zempoalla, 
that one of the Spaniards galloped back to Cortes to tell 
him the walls were of silver. — Bernal Diaz, so. 

Torquemada also says, '' that the temple and palace 
courts at Mexico were so highly polished, that they ac- 
tually shone like burnished gold or silver in the sun."-— 
T. 1. p. S51. 

I have described Aztlan like the cities which the Spa- 
niards found in New Spain. How large and how ma^ 
nificent they were may be learnt from the True History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, by Bernal Diaz. This de* 
lightful work has been rendered into English by Mr 
Keating, and if the reader has not seen it, he may thank 
me for recommending it to his notice. 

Gomara's description of Zempoallan will show, that 
cities as splendid in their ^pearance as Aztlan did exist 
among the native Americans. 

^' They.descried ZempoaUan, which stoode a myle dis- 
tant from them, all beset with fayre Orchardes and Gar- 
dens, verye pleasaunte to beholde : they used alwayes to 
water them with sluices when they pleased. There pro- 
ceeded out of the Towne many persons to behold and re- 
ceyve so strange a people unto them. They came with 
fimiling countenance, and presented unto them divers 
kinde of fioures and sundry fruites which none of our 
menne had heretofore scene. These people came with- 
out feare among the ordinance ; with this pompe^ tri- 
lunph^ and joy^ they were received into the Citie, which 
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seemed a beautifull Garden : for the trees were so greene 
and high that scarcely the houses appeared. 

*^ Sixe Horsemen^ which hadde gone before the army 
to discover, returned backe as Cortez was entering into 
the Citie^ sayings that they had seene a great house and 
court) and that the walles were garnished with silver. 
CortelE commanded them to proceed on, willing them not 
to shew any token of wonder of any thing that they 
should see. All the streetes were replenished with peo- 
ple, whiche stoode gaping and wondering at the horses 
and straungers. And passing through a great market 
place, they saw, o^ their right hand, a great walled house 
made of lyme and stone, with loupe holes and towers, 
whited with playster that shined lyke silver, being so 
well burnished and the sunne glistering upon it, and 
that was the thing that the Spaniards thought had beene 
walles of silver. I doe believe that with the imagination 
and great desire which they had of golde and silver, all 
that shined they deemed to be of the same metalL"—- 
Conquest of the Weast India, 

Cortes himself says of Cholulla, that he counted above 
four hundred temple towers in that city ; and the city of 
Iztapalapa, he says, contained from 12,000 to 1 5,000 in- 
habitants*— Car^a de Relacionf 16, SO. 

ji floating u2et.p— VI. p. 63. 
Islets of this kind, with dwelling huts upon them, 
were common upon the Lake of Mexico. They were 
moved at pleasure from bay to bay, as the inhabitant! 
wanted sunshine or shelter.— Glavxobro* 
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Each held a burning center in hit Aa«dL— VI. p, 64. 

TendiUiy says the old translator of Gomara, aooordh^ 
to their usanc*, did bis reverence to the Captaine, bum 
ing frankincense, and little strawes touched in Moud o 
his own bodie. And at Chiauiztlan, the Lord toke a litd< 
chafyngdisbe in his hande, and cast into it a certam 
gum, whyche savoured in sweete smel much like anti 
firankinoense ; and with a censer he smoked Cortex^ witi 
the ceremonye they use in theyr salutations to they; 
Gods and nobilitie. So also the Tlascallan Embassador 
burnt copal before Cortes, having thrice made obeiceDoe 
and they touched the ground with their hands, and kiss 
ed the earth. 

The nexte day, in the mor^g, the Spaniards caiiit 
to CholoUa, and there came out near ten thousand In 
dians to receyve him, with thejr Captajmes in good or 
der. Many of them presented unto him bread, foules 
and roses: and every Captayne, as he approached, wel 
oomed Cortes, and then stood aside, that die rest, n 
order, mighte come unto him ; and when he came enter 
ing into the dtie, all the other citizens receyVed hhn 
marvelling to see such men and horses. 

After all this came out all the religious inenne^ ai 
Priests and Ministers to the idols, who were many aw 
straunge to behold, and aU were clothed in white, lyki 
unto surplices, and hemmed with coiAmon threede ; soom 
brought instruments of musicke like unto Comettes 
others brought instruments made of bones ; othier an in 
stniment like a ketel covered with skin ; some brougb 
chafing-dishes 6f coals, with perfumes ; others brbugfa 
idob covered; and, finally, they al came singing In tbeii 
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language, wiiicb was a terrible noyse^ and drew neere 
Cortes and his company, sensing them with sweete 
smelles in their sensers. With this \yomp and solemni- 
ties which truely was great, they brought him unto the 
cittieb — Conquest of the Wetut India, 

Gage's account of Mexico is copied verbatim from this 
old translation, even, in some places, to the h'teral error 
of using the hard c instead of z, which the g with the ce- 
dilla represents. 

The Great Temple : *iwas a huge square MIL^-VI. p. 64. 

The great Cu of Mexico, for thus these mounds were 
called, had 114 steps to the summit : that of Tezcuco, 
115; of Cholula, 120. Gold and jewels, and the diffe- 
rent seeds of the country, and human blood, were thrown 
in the foundations. The Spaniards found great treasures 
when they raised the Cu at Mexico, to make room for a 
church to Santiago. — Bernal Diaz. 

The lines which follow describe its structure, as rela- 
ted by Clavigero and by the Spanish Conquerors. The 
Tower of Babel is usually painted with the same kind of 
circuitous ascent. 

The Tambour of the Gorf.— VI. p. 65. 
GumiUa (c. 36) describes a prodigious drum used as a 
signal to assemble the people in time of danger, by some 
of the Orinoco tribes, especially by theCaverres,to whom 
the invention is ascribed. It is a hollowed piece of wood, 
in thidcness about an inch, in girth as much as two men 
can clasp, in length about eleven or twelve feet. This 
is suspended by a with at each end from a sort of gal« 
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lows. On the upper surface are three apertures like those 
in a fiddle, and in the bottom of the instrument, imme- 
diately under the middle of the middle aperture, which 
is shaped like a half* moon, a flint about two pounds in 
^¥eight is fastened with gum.- This is said to be neces- 
sary to the sound. Both ends of this, long tube are care- 
fully closed, and it is beaten on the middle aperture with 
a pellet which is covered with a sort of gum called Cur- 
rucay. Gumilla positively affirms, and on: his own know- 
ledgCy that its sound may be heard four leagues round. 
This is scarcely possible. I doubt whether the loudest 
gong can be heard four miles, and it is not possible that 
wood can be made as sonorous as metal. 

Ten Citief hear itt roicf.— VI. p. 65. 

** There, in the great Cu, they had an exceeding lai^ge 
drum ; and when they beat it, the sound was such, and 
80 dismal, that it was like nn instrument of hell, and was 
heard for more than two leagues round. They said that 
the cover of that drum was made of the skin of hi:^ 
serpents." — Bernal Diaz. 

After Cortes had been defeated, he always heard tha 
drum when they were ofiering up the reeking hearts of 
his men. The account in Bemal Diaz, of their midnight 
sacrifice, performed by torch-light, and in the sight of 
the Spanish army, is truly terrific. 

Four Towers 
Were piled toith hvman ikulls, — VI. p. 65. 
These skull-built temples are delineated in Picart's 
great work ; I suppose he copied them from De Bry 
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Tbey are described by all the historians of Mexico* Ha- 
inan heads have often been thus employed. Tavemier 
and Hanway had seen pyramids of them in Persia erect- 
ed as trophies. The Coia da Ossos at Evora, gave me 
an idea of what these Mexican temples must have been. 
It is buih of skulls and thigh bones in alternate layers^ 
and two whole bodies, dried and shrivelled, are hung up 
against the wallsy like armour in an old baron's hall. 

He Ughts me at my evening (an^a^/.— VI. p. 68. 
The king of Chalco having treacherously taken and 
dain two sons of the King of Tetzcuco, had their bodies 
dried, and placed as Candelabras in his palace, to hold 

the tights.— TORQUEMADA, i. 151. 

This same king wore round his neck a chain of hu- 
man hearts set in gold — the hearts of the bravest men 
whom he had slain, or taken and sacrificed.— Ditto^ 152, 

The more usual custom was to stuff the skin of the 
royal, or 'noble prisoner, and suspend it as a trophy in 
the palace, or the house of the Priest. Gomara's account 
of this custom is a dreadful picture of the most barbar* 
ous superstition which ever yet disgraced mankind. 
^ On the last day of the first month, a hundred slaves 
were sacrificed : this done, they pluckt off the skinnes 
of a certaine number of them, the which skinnes so many 
ancient persons put, incontinent, upon their naked bo- 
dies, all . fresh and bloudy as they were fleane from the 
dead carcases. And being open in the backe parte and 
shoulders, they used to lace them, in such sort that they 
came fitte uponn the bodies of those that ware them*; 
and being in this order attired, they came to daunce 
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among many others. In Mexico the King himself did 
put on one of these skinnes, being of a prindpall captive^ 
and daunced among the other disguised persons, to ex- 
alte and honour the feast ; and an infinite number fd- 
lowed him, to behold his terrible gesture; although some 
hold opinion, that they followed him to contemplate bis 
greate devotion. After the sacrifice ended, the owner of 
the slaves did carry their bodies home to their houses, to 
make of their fleshe a solemne feaste to all their friendes, 
leaving their heads and hartes to the Priests, as their 
dutie and offering: and the skinnes were filled with cot- 
ton wool, or strawe, to be hung in the temple and 
kyng's palayce for a memorie." — Conquest of the Weast 
India, 

After the Inga Yupangui had successfuUy defended 
Cuzco against the Chancas, he had all of them who were 
slain skinned, and their skins stufied and placed In vari- 
ous attitudes, some beating tambours, others blowing 
flutes, &c. in a lai^ building which he erected as a mo- 
nument for those who had fallen in defending the city.— 
Herrera, 5. 3. 12. 

OA, what a pomp. 
And pride, and pageantry (^ war,'^'VJl, p. 79. 
Gomara thus describes the Tlascallan army : ^ They 
were trimme felowes, and wd armed, according to their 
use, although they were paynted so, that their &ces 
shewed like divals, with great tu£fes of feathers and tri- 
umphed gallantry. They had also sllnges, staves, speares, 
swordes, bowes, and arrowes, skulles, splintes, gantlettes 
all of wood, gOt^ or else covered with feathers^ or lea- 
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ther ; their corslets were made of cotton woole, their 
targettes and bucklers, gallant and strong, made of woode 
covered with leather, and trimmed with laton and fea- 
thers ; theyr swordes were staves, with an edge of flint 
stone cunningly joy ned into the staffe, which would cutte 
verjr well, and make a sore wounde. Their instruments 
of warre were hunters^ homesy and dlrummeSf called at* 
tabals, made like a caldron, and covered with vellum/'— 
Conqueit of the Weast India. 

In the inventory of the treasure which Orijahra brought 
from his expedition are, a whole harness of furniture for 
an armed man, of gold thin beaten; another whole ar- 
mour of wood, with leaves of gold, garnished with little 
black stones ; four pieces of armour of wood, made for 
the knees, and covered with golden lea£ And among 
the presents desjgned for the king, were five targets oi 
feathers and silver, and 24 of feathers and gold, set witb 
pearls, both curious and gallant to behold* 

They piled a heap qf sedge before our host, — ^VII. p. 7S« 
When the Spaniards discovered Campeche, the Indians 
heaped up a pile of dry sedge, and ranged themselves in 
troops. Ten Priests then came from a temple with cen- 
sers and copaly wherewith they incensed the strangers; 
and then told them by signs to depart, before that pile^ 
which they were about to kindle, should be burnt out 
The pile was immediately lighted ; the Priest withdrew 
without another word or motion, and the peofde began 
to whistle and sound their shells. The Spaniards were 
weak, and many of them wounded, and they prudently 
retired in peace.— Bsrnal Dia2| 3. 
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At the sacring of the Popes, when the new^elected 
Pope passeth (as the manner is) before St Gregory's 
chapel, the Master of the Ceremonies goeth before himi 
bearing two dry reeds, at the end of the one a burning 
wax candle tied, and at the end of the other a handful! 
of flax, the which he setteth on fire, saying with a loud 
voice. Pater Sanctif sic transit gloria mtiiidi.— CaM£« 
RARIUS. 

The Arrow of the Omen.^VH, p. T4. 

The Tlaxcaltecas had two arrows, which they regard- 
ed with great reverence, and used to augur the event of 
a battle^ Two of their bravest Chiefs were to shoot them 
at the enemy, and recover them or die. If the arrow 
struck and wounded, it was held an omen that the fight 
would be prosperous; but if they neither struck, nor 
drew blood, the army retired.— Tor^ueiiiadii, L 34. 

This is more particularly noticed by Gomara. ^ In the 
warres the TIascallans use their standerde to be carried 
behynde the army ; but when the battyle is to be fought» 
they place the standerde where all the hoste may see it; 
and he that oommeth not incontinent to hys ancient, 
payeth a penaltie. Their standerde hath two crosse bow 
arrowes set thereon, whiche they esteeme as the relikes 
of their ancestors. Thys standerde two olde soldiers, 
and valiant roenne, being of the chiefest Captaynes, have 
the charge to carrie ; in the which standerde, an abuston 
of southsayin^, eyther of losse or victory, is noted. In 
this order they shote one of these arrowe against the 
first enemies that they meete ; and if with that arrowe 
they do eyther kill or hurte, it is a token that they shall 
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have the victorie ; and if it neyther kill nor hurte, then 
they assuredly believe that they shall lose the field."— 
Conquat o^ the Weast India, 

The bowmen of Deheubarth • . • 
Gtoyneth's spean.— VIL p. 74. 
*' Sunt autem his in partibus (Ardudwy) lancese longi^ 
sirose: sicut enim arcu prevalet Sudwallia, sic lancets 
praevalet Venedotia, adeo ut ictum hie lancea cominus da* 
turn ferrea lories tricatura minime sustineat*"— Gira^ 
dui Cambremis. 
Thus also Trevisa, in his lame rhymes: 
The iouth hete Demecia^ 
And the other Venedoda ; 
Thefirtt shoteth and arrowei herein 
That other deakth all with ipere* 

Polycronieon. 

The white deer^gkin xArotui.— VIII. p. 8S. 
f* The Indians use the same ceremonies to the bones 
of their dead, as if they were covered with their former 
akin, flesh, and ligaments. It is but a few days since I 
saw some return with the bones of nine of their people, 
who had been two months before killed by the enemy. 
They were tied in white deer-skins separately, and when 
carried by the door of one of the houses of their family^ 
they were laid down opposite to it, till the female rela« 
tions convened, with flowing hair, and wept over them 
about half an hour. Then they carried them home to 
their friendly magazines of mortality, wept over them 
again, and then buried them with the usual solemnities. 
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The Chieftains carried twelve short sticks, tied together 
ini the form of a quadrangle, so that each square consist- 
ed of three. The sticks were only peeled, without any 
painting ; but there were swan feathers tied to each cor- 
ner. They called that frame the White Circle, and placed 
it over the door while the women were weeping over the 
bones." — ^Adair. 

On sofUiiJur the bones were ^'(/«— VIII. p. 8S. 

When the body is in the grave, they take care to co- 
ver it in such a manner, that the earth does not touch it. 
It lies as m a^little cave, lined with skins, much neater, 
and better adorned, than their cabins.— Charlevoix. 

Adair was present at one of their funerals. ** They 
laid the corpse in his tomb in a sitting posture, with his 
feet towards the east, his head anointed with beards oil, 
and his face painted red ; but not streaked with black, 
because that is a constant emblem of war and death. He 
was drest in his finest apparel, having his gun and pouch, 
and trusty hiccory bow, with a young panther's skin full 
of arrows, along side of him, and every other useful thing 
he had been possessed of, that when he rises again th^ 
may serve him in that track of land which pleased him 
beat before he went to take his long sleep. His tomb 
was firm and dean inside ; they covered it with thidc 
logs so as to bear several tiers of cypress bark, and such 
a quantity of clay, as would confine the putrid smdl, and 
be on a level with the rest of the floor. They often 
sleep over these tombs ; which, with the loud wailing of 
the women at the dusk of the evening, and dawn of the 
day, on benches close by the tombs, must awake the me- 
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mopy of their relations very often ; and if they were kill- 
ed by an enemy^ it helps to irritate, and set on such re- 
vcogeful tempers to retaliate blood for blood." 

'Thvas in her hut and home, yea^ underneath 
The marriage bed, the bed of widowhood^ 
Her husbancPs grave was i2t<g«— VIII. p« 82* 
^ The Mosqueto Indians, when they die, are buried in 
their houses, and the very spot they lay over when alive^ 
and have their hatchet, harpoon lances, with mushehiw, 
and other necessaries, buried with them ; but if the de* 
fimct leaves behind him a gun, some friend preserves that 
from the earth, that would soon damnify the powder, 
and so render it unserviceable in that strange journ^. 
His boat, or dorea, they cut in pieces, and lay over his 
grave, with all the rest of his household goods if he hath 
any more. If the deceased leave behindhim no children, 
brothers, or parents, the cousins, or other his relations, 
cut up, or destroy his plantations, least any Ihnng should, 
as they esteem it, rob the dead/' — The Mosqueto Indian 
and his Golden Biver, byVLW. LiNTOT, and Osborm's 
Collection, 

Pabas.f^yill. p. 83. 
Papa is the word which Bemal Diaz uses whoi he 
qieaks of the Mexican Priests; and in this he is follow* 
ed by Purchas. The appellation in Torquemada is Qua- 
quiL I am not certain that Bemal Diaz did not mean to 
call them Popes, and that Purchas has not mistaken his 
meaning* An easy alteration made it more suitable for 

12 
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English venfi, than the more accurate word would have 
been. 

I perceive by Herrera (s* 9. 15.) that the word is Mexi- 
can» and that the Devil was the author ofit^ in imitation 
of the Church. 

Ipalnemoanif by whom we /ive.— VIII. p. 84. 

The Mexicans had some idea, though a very imperfect 
one, of a supreme, absolute, and independent being. 
They represented him in no external form, because they 
believed him to be invisible ; and they named him only 
by the common appellation of God, or in their language 
Teotl ; a word resembling still more in its meaning than 
its pronunciation, the eior of the Greeks. But they i^ 
plied to him certain epithets, which were highly expres- 
sive of the grandeur and power which they conceived 
him to possess ; Ipalnemoani^ ** He by whom we live: " 
and Thque Nahuague, ** He who has all in himself."— 
Clavigero. 

Torquemada has a very characteristic remark upoa 
ihese appellations : ** Although," says he, ** these blind- 
ed men went astray in the knowledge of God, and adored 
the Devil in his stead, they did not err in the names 
which they gave him, those being truly and properly his 
own : the Devil using this cunning with them, that they 
should apply to him these, which, by nature and divine 
right, are Gk>d's ; his most holy Majesty permitting this 
on account of the enormity and shamefulness of their 
depraved customs, and the multitude of their iniquities^* 
— L. vi. c 8. 
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Tht Great Spirit^ who in mountain cave$f 
And by the Jail qfwaters^ 
Doth make his being felt. ^YUI. p 84. 
' ** About thirty miles below the falls of St Anthony, Js 
a remarkable cave, of an amazing depth. The Indians 
term it Wakon-teebe; that is, the dwelling of the Great 
Spirit. The entrance into it is about ten feet wide ; the 
' arch within is near fifteen feet high, and about thirty feet 
broad. The bottom of it consists of fine clean sand. 
About twenty feet from the entrance begins a lake, the 
.water of which is transparent, and extends to an un- 
searchable distance ; for the darkness of the cave pre- 
vents all attempts to acquire a knowledge of it. I threw 
a small pebble towards the interior parts of it with my 
utmost strength ; I could hear that it fell into the water, 
and notwithstanding it was of so small a size, it caused 
an astonishing and horrible noise, that reverberated 
through all those gloomy regions. I found in this cave 
many Indian hieroglyphics, which appeared vei7 ancient, 
for time had nearly covered them with moss. They were 
cut in a rude manner upon the inside of the walls, which 
were composed of a stone so extremely soft, that it might 
easily be penetrated with a knife : A stone every where 
to be found near the MississippL The cave is only acces* 
sible by ascending a narrow steep passage that lies near 
the brink of the river.'^-^ARVER. 

** The Prince had no sooner gained the point that 
overlooks this wonderful cascade (the falls of St An- 
thony) than he began with an audible voice to address 
the Great Spirit, one of whose places of residence he 
supposed this to be. He told him he had come a long 
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way to pay his adorations to himt ^^^ ^^^ would make 
him the best offerings in bis power. He accordingly first 
threw his pipe into the stream ; then the roll Uiat con- 
tained his tobacco; after these, the bracelets he wore on 
his arms and wrists ; next, an cnmament that encirded 
bis necky composed of beads and wires ; and at last the 
ear-rings from his ears ; in short, he presented to his God 
every part of his dress that was valuaUe ; during this he 
frequently smote his breast with great vi(4ence, threw 
his arms about, and ai^>eared to be much agitated. 

** All this while he continued his adorations, and at 
length concluded them with fervent petitions that the 
Great Spirit would constantly afibrd us his protection on 
our travels, giving us a bright sun, a Uue sky, and dear 
untroubled waters ; nor would he leave the place till we 
had smoked together with my pipe in honour of the 
Great Spirit." — Carver. 

The Spirit of the Lord 
That day was moving in the heart o/* man.— VIII. p, 87. 

There is a passage in Bede which well illustrates the 
different feelings whereby barbarians are induced to ac- 
cept a new religion. 

^* Edwin of Nortbumbria had summoned his chiefs 
and counsellors to advise with him concerning his intend- 
ed conversion. The first person who delivered his opi- 
nion was Coifi, the Chief Priest of the Idols. ' For this 
which is preached to us,' said he, * do you, O £Ung, seie 
to it, what it may be. I will freely confess to you what 
I have learnt, that the religion which we have held till 
now has no virtue in it. No one of your subjects has de- 
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voted himself to the worship of our Gods more earnest- 
ly than ly and yet many there are who have received 
greater bounties and greater favours from your hand, 
and have prospered better in all their undertakings and 
desires. Now, if our Gods could have done any thing, 
they would rather have assisted me than them/ To this 
another of the nobles added, * The present life of man 
upon earth, when compared with the future, has appear- 
ed to me, O King, like as when you and your Chiefs and 
servants have been seated at your supper, in winter dme^ 
the hearth blazing in the centre, and the viands smoking, 
while without it is storm, or rain or snow, and a sparrow 
flies through the hall, entering at one door and passing 
out at another ; while he is within, in that little minute he 
does not feel the weather, but after that instant of calm, 
he returns again to winter as from winter he came, and 
is gone. Such and so transitory is the life of man, and 
of what follows it or what preceded it we are altogether 
ignorant. Wherefore, if this new doctrine should bring 
any thing more certain, it well deserves to be followed*" 
«— £t6. 2. c. 13. 

John Wesley has preserved a very interesting dialogue 
between himself and the Chicasaws. 

** Q, Do you believe there is One above who is over all 
things? Paustoobee answered. We believe there are 
four Beloved Thingi^above, the Clouds, the Sun, the 
Clear Sky, and He that lives in the Clear Sky. 

^ Q. Do you believe there is but one that lives in the 
Clear Sky ? 
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^ A, We believe there are Two with him ; Three in 
all. 

'* Q. Do you think He made the Sun and the other 
Beloved Things ? 

^ A. We cannot tell. Who hath seen ? 

** Q. Do you think He made you ? 

" j1. We think He made all men at first. 

^ Q. How did he make them at first ? 

'* A. Out of the ground. 

** Q, Do you believe He loves you ? 

^ A, I do not know. I cannot see him. 

'* Q. But has He not often saved your life ? 

** A. He has. Many bullets have gone on this sid^ 
and many on that side, but he would never let them hurt 
me. And many bullets have gone into these young meui 
and yet they are alive. 

** Q. Then cannot He save you from your enenues 
now? 

" ji. Yes, but we know not if he will. We have now 
so many enemies round about us, that I think of nothing 
but death ; and if I am to die» 1 shall die, and I will die 
like a man. But if He will have me to live^ I shall live. 
Though I had ever so many enenn'es He can destroy 
them all. 

** Q, How do you know that ? 

*^ A, From what I have seen. When our enemies 
came against us before^ then the Beloved Clouds came 
for us ; and often much rain and sometimes hail has came 
upon them, and that in a very hot day. And I saw when 
many French and Choctaws and other nations came 
against one of our towns^ and the ground made a noise 
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under them, and the Beloved Ones in the air behind 
them, and they were afraid, and went away, and left their 
meat and their drink, and their guns. I tell no lie, all 
these saw it too. 

^* Q. Have you heard such noises at other times ? 

*^ A. Yes, often; before and after almost every bat- 
tle. 

** Q* What sort of noises were they I 

^ A* Like the noise of drums and guns and shouting. 

'* Q. Have you heard any such lately ? 

^ A. Yes ; four days after our last battle with the 
French. 

'* Q. Then you heard nothing before it ? 

** A, The night before I dreamed I heard many drums 
up there, and many trumpets tiiere, and much stamping 
of feet and shouting. Till then I thought we should all 
die ; but then I thought the Beloved Ones were come to 
help us. And the next day I heard above a hundred 
guns go off before the fight began, and I said, when the 
Sun. is there the Beloved Ones will help us, and we shall 
conquer our enemies ; and we did so. 

" Q. Do you often think and talk of the Beloved 
Ones? 

^ A. We think of them always wherever we are. We 
talk of them and to them, at home and abroad, in peace 
and in war, before and after we fight, and indeed when* 
ever and wherever we meet together. 

'< Q* Where do you think your souls go after death ? 

" A. We believe the souls of red men walk up and 
down near the place where they died, or where their bo- 
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dies lie, for we have often heard cries and noises near tli6 
place where any prisoners had been burnt. 

** Q* Where do the souls of white men go after 
death? 

^ A. We cannot tell ; we have not seen. 

^ Q. Our belief IS that the souls of bad men only walk 
up and down ; but the souls of good men go up. 

^ A, I believe so too ; but I told you the talk of the 
nation. 

^ Mr Andrews. They said at the burying they knew 
what you was doing. You was speaking to the Beloved 
Ones above to take up the soul of the young woman. 

^* Q. We have a book that tells us many things of the 
Beloved Ones above ; would you be glad to know them f* 

*^ A* We have no time now but to fight If we should 
ever be at peace, we should be glad to know. 

" Q. Do you expect ever to know what the white men 
know? 

*' Mr Andretot. They told Mr O. they believe the 
time will come when the red and white men will be 
one. 

^ Q. What do the French teach you? 

'* A. The French Black Kings (the Priests) nev^ go 
out. We see you go about : we like that; that is good. 

*' Q. How came your nation by the knowledge they 
have? 

'' A. As soon as ever the ground was sound and fit to 
stand upon, it came to us, and has been with us ever 
since. But we are young men, our old men know more ; 
but all of them do not know. There are but a few whom 
the Beloved One chuses from a child, and is in them, and 
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takes care of them and teaches them. They know these 
• things, and our old men practise, therefore they know : 
but I do not practise, therefore I know little.''-— Wes« 
let's Jaurnalf No. I. 39. 

DotwyddeUm*""^ p. 97. 
*' Dolwyddelan is situated in a rocky valley which is 
X sprinkled with stunted trees, and watered by the Ueder. 
The boundaries are rude and barren mountains, and 
among others^ the great bending mountain Seabod, often 
conspicuous from most distant places. The castle is 
placed on a high rock, precipitous on one side^ and insu- 
lated : it consists of two square towers, one 40 feet by 
S5, the other 32 by 20 : each had formerly three floors 
The materiab of this fortress are the shattery stone of 
the country ; yet well squared, the masonfy good, and 
the mortar hard ;fthe castle yard lay between the towers." 
— Pennant's Snowdan. 

The rudeness and barrenness of the surrounding moun- 
tarns I can well testify, having been bewildered and be* 
sighted upon them. 

** In the beginning of Edward the Fourth his reign 
Dolwyddelan was inhabited by Howell ap Evan ap Rheys 
Gethin, a base son, captain of the country, and an out-» 
law. Against this man David ap Jenkin rose and con- 
tended with him for the sovereignty of the country, and 
being superior to him in the end, he drew a draught for 
him, and took him in his bed at Penanonen with his con* 
cabinet performing by craft what he could not by force ; 
for after many bickerings between Howell and David, 
David being too weaPwas fayne to fly the country and 
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to goe to Ireland, where he was a yeare or thereabouts; 
In the end be returned, in a summer time, having himself 
and all his followers clad in greene ; which being come 
into the country, he dispersed hare and there among his 
friends, lurking by day and walking by night, for fear of 
his adversaries: and such of the country as happened to 
have a sight of him and of his followers, said thej were 
fayries, and so ran away/'— GwyDlB History, 

Nor tumid he now 
JSeiide Ktegennaiif where his infant Jeet 
Had trod Ednywain*s halL'^H, p. 98« 
At some distance beyond the two pools called Llyuian 
Cragenan, in the neighbourhood of Cader Idris near the 
river Kr^gennan, I saw the remains of Llys Bradwen, the 
Court or Palace of Ednowain, chief of one of the fifteen 
tribes of North Wales, either in the reign of Orti%dd ap 
Cynan, or soon after. The relics are about thirty yards 
square : the entrance above seven feet wide, with a lai^e 
upright stone on each side, by way of door-case ; the 
walls with large stones, uncemented by any mortar : in 
shorty the structure of this palace shows the very low 
state of architecture in those times; it may be parallel* 
ed only by the artless fabric of a cattle house.''— Pen- 
want's Snowdon. 

The Hirlas,^X. p. 99. 
Mr Owen, to whose indefatigable industry Cjonbric li- 
terature is so much indebted, has favoured me with a li- 
teral version of this remarkable poem. 
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When the dawn uprose a shout was given; 
Foes were sending a luckless destiny. 
Mangled with ruddy wounds our men, after heavy toil. 
were seen scattered about the wall of the Vale of M^or. 
I chased away the strangers inured to contention, 
dauntless in the conflict, with red stained weapons. 
Who insults the brave let him beware his presence! 
the result of molesting him is a source of affliction. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, thus yielding pleasure, 
the Horn in the hand of RhySy in the hail of the director 

of bounty, 
the ball of Owen, that has ever been maintained on spoil, 
the feasting of a thousand thou mayest hear; open are 

the gates. 
Cup-bearer! I am sad and silent : Has he not left me? 
Reach thou the horn for mutual drinking ; 
Full of sorrow am I for the leader of the hue of th^ ninth 

wave;* 
long and Uue its characteristic, gold its cover : 
so bring it forth with Bragod^ a liquor of exalted pledge, 
into the hand of the froward Gwgan, to requite his deed* 
The whelps of Goronwy are mighty in the path of wratb^ 
aptly-springing whelps, confident their feet, 
men who claim a reward in every difficulty; 



* The ninth wave is an expression much used by the 
Welsh Poets. It occurs in the Hoiensu of Myrddln. ** i 
will prophesy before the ninth wave." — Arch* p. 1S5. So 
in the eulogy on £va. '^ Eva, of the hue of the spraying 
foam before the ninth wave.**— ilrcA. p*917» 
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men in the shout greatly valued, of mighty deliverance. 
The shepherd of Havem {Severn) it elates the soul to 

hear them 
sounding the Horns of mead that greatly roose desire. 

Pour out thou the Horn covered with a yellow top, 
honourably drunk with over frothing mead ; 
and if thou seekest life to one year's dos^ 
diminish not its respect, since it is not meet; 
And bear to Grufydd, the crimson-lanced ibe^ 
wine with pellucid glass around it ; 
the dragon of Arwstli, safeguard of the borders, 
the dragon of Owen, the generous, of the race oiCyatyn, 
a dragon from his beginnings and never scared by a con- 
flict 
of triumphant slau^ter, or afflicting chaie» 
Men of combat departed for the acquirement of fiun^ 
armed, sons of the banquet with gleaming weapons ; 
they requited well their mead, like Belyn's men of yore; 
fairly did they toil while a single man was left. 

Pour out thou the Horn, for it is my purpose 

that its potent sway may incite a sprightly oonveisation, 

in the right hand of our leader of devastation, 

gleaming beneath the broad light shield ; 

in the hand of Ednyved, the lion of his land irreproadi- 

able; 
all-dexterous in the push of spears, shi ered away his 

shield. 
The tumult hurries on the two fearless of nature; 
they would break as a whirlwind over a fair retreat, 
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with opposing fronts in the combat of battle, 

Inhere the face of the gold-bespangled shield they would 

quickly break. 
Thoroughly stained their shafts after head-cleaving blows, 
Thoroughly active in defending the glory>bounded Garth- 
ran; 
and there was heard in Maelor a great and sudden outciy, 
with horrid scream of men in agony of wounds, 
and thronging round the carnage they interwove their 

paths, 
as it was in Bangor round the fire of spears, 
when two sovereigns over horns made discord, 
when there was the banquet of Morac Morvran. 

Pour thou out the Horn, for I am contemplating 
where they defend both their mead and their country. 
Selyc the undaunted, of the station of Gwygyr, 
look to it, who insults him of eagle heart ! 
And Madoc's only son, the generous Tudyr of high re« 

nown, 
and the daim of the wolf, a slayer with gleaming shafts. 
Two heroic ones, two lions in their onset, 
two of cruel energy, the two sons of Ynyr ; 
two unrestrained in the day of battle their onward course, 
of irresistiUe prc^ess and of matchless feat 
The stroke of the fierce lions fiercely cut through warriors 
of battle-leading forms, red their ashen thrusters 
of violence, bending in pursuit with ruthless glory. 
The shivering of their two shields may be likened 
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to the loud-voiced wind, over the green-sea brink 
checking the incessant waves ; so seemed the scene of 

Talgarth. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, seek not deatiiy 

the Horn with honour in festivals. 

the long blue bugle of high privilege, with ancient sflver 

that covers it, with opposite Ups, 

and bear to Tudyr, eagle of conflictSi 

a prime beverage of the blushing wine* . 

If there come not in of mead the best of all 

the liquor from the bowl, thy head is forfeit, 

to the hand of Moreiddig the encourager of song* ; 

may they become old in fame before their cold depoaiture ! 

Brothers blameless ! of highly soaring minds, 

of dauntless vigour earning your deserts, 

warriors who for me have atchieved services, 

not old with unsightliness^ but old in dexterity, 

toilers, impellers, leaders that are wolves 

of the cruel foremost rank, with gory limbs. 

Brave captains of the men of Mocnant, a Powysian land, 

both possess the prowess of the brave ; 

the deh'verers in every need, ruddy are their weapon^ 

securely they would keep their bounds from tumult, 

praise is their meed, they who are so blest.— 

Cry of death was it ? be the two to me then changed ! 

Oh my Christ ! how sad am I from these wounds I 

By the loss of Moreiddig greatly is his absence felt. 

Pour thou out the Horn, for they do not sigh for me ! 
ihe Hirlas, cheeringly in the hand of Morgant, 
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a man who deserves the homage of pecuUar praise. 

Like poison to the happy is the tradi of his spear, 

a matter accursed is the abiding his blade^' 

smooth its two sides, keen 'tis edges. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, from a silver vessd 

the solemn festive boon with due respect 

On the plain of great Gwestun I saw the raw throbbing. 

To baffle Goronwy were a task for a hundred men; 

the warriors a mutual purpose did accomplish there^ 

supporters of the battle, heedless of life. 

The exalted chief did meet the dispersed ones of slaugh- 
ter, 

a governor was slain, burnt was a fort on the flood mark 
of the sea ; 

a magnanunous prisoner they fetched awayi 

Mairye son of Grufydd, the theme of prophetic song : 

Were they not all bathed in sweat when they returned, 

for full of sunshine were the extended hill and dale? 

Pour thou out the Horn to the mutually toiling ones, 
the whelps of Owen with connected spears in united 

leap ; 
they would pour abroad in a noted spot 
a store where the glittering irons go rebounding; 
Madoc and Mdler, men nurtured in depredation, 
for iniquity the stemming opponents, 
the instructors for tumult of a shield-bearing hosty 
and froward conductors of subjects trained for conflicts. 
It is heard how from the feast of mead went the Chief 

ofCatraeth; 
upright their purpose with keen*edged weapons ; 
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the train of Mynyddoc, for their being consigned to sleep 
obtained their recording, leaders of a wretched fray I 
None achieved what my warriors did in the hard toil of 

Maelor, — 
the release of a prisoner belongs to the harmonious eulogy. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, sweet mead distilled 
of speaivimpelling spirit in the sweating toil» 
from bugle horns proudly overlaid with gold 
to requite the pledge of their lives; 
Of the various distresses that chieftains endure 
no one knows but God and he who speaks. 
A man who will not pay, will not pledge, will abide no law, 
Daniel the auxiliary chief, so fair of loyalty. 
Cup-bearer, great the deed that daims to be honoured, 
of men refraining not from death if they find not hospi- 
tality* 
Cup*bearer, a choicest treat of mead must be served us 

together, 
an ardent fire bright, a light of ardently bright tapers. 
Cup*bearer, thou mightest have seen a house of wrath in 

Lledwn land, 
a sullenly subjected prey that shall be highly praised. 
Cup-bearer, I cannot be continued here : nor avoid a se- 
paration ; 
Be it in Paradise that we be received ; 
with the Supreme of Ejngs long be our abodes 
where there is to be seen the secure course of truth. 

The passage in the poem would have stood very dif- 
ferently had I seen this literal version before it was 
printed. I had written from the faithless paraphrase of 
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S^ransi in which every thing characteristic or beantiful is 
lost. 

Few persons who read this song can possibly doubt its 
authenticity. Those who cliose to consider the Wdsh 
poems as spurious had never examined them. Their 
groundless and impudent incredulity, however, has been 
of service to literature, as it occasioned Mr Turner to 
write his Vindication, which settled the question for 
ever. 

Saint Monacel, — ^X. p. 104. 

*' In Pennant-Melangle church was the tomb of St 
Monacella, who, protecting a hare from the pursuit of 
Brocwell Yscythbrog, Prince of Fowls, he gave her land 
to found a religious house, of which she became first Ab» 
bess. Her hard bed is shewn in the deft of a neighbour- 
ing Todsif her tomb was in a little chapel, now the vestiy, 
and her Image is still to be seen in the church-yard, where 
is also that of Edward, eldest son of Owen Gwjmedh, 
who was set aside from the succession on account of a 
broken nose, and flj^ng here for safety, was slahi not 
far off, at a place called Bwlch Croez lorweri/u Oh his 
shield is inscribed, Hicjacet EtwardJ^-^GovGH^S Cam* 
den, 

I had procured drawings of these monuments, design** 
ing to have had them engraved in this [dace ; but on ex* 
amination it appears that Mr Gough has certainly been 
mistaken concerning one, if not concerning both. What 
he supposed to be the Image of St Monacel is evidently 
only the monumental stone, of some female of distinction^ 

VOL. I. M 
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the figure being recumbent, with the hands joine(^, and 
the feet resting upon some animal 

l%e place of meeting was a high hill top. — ^XI. p. 107. 

The Bardic meetings^ or Gorseddauf were held in the 
open air» on a conspicuous place, while the sun was 
above the horizon ; for they were to perform every thing 
in the eye of lights . and in the face of the tun. The 
place was set apart by forming a Circle of Stones, with 
a large stone in the middle^ beside which the presiding 
Bard stood. This was termed Cylg Cyngrair^ or the Cir- 
cle of Federation, and the middle stone Maen Llog^ the 
Stone of Coyenant. 

Mr Owen's very curious introduction to his transla* 
tion of Lly ware Hen has supplied me with materials for 
the account of the Gorsedd^ introduced in the poem. 
That it might be as accurate as possible, he himself and 
£dwar() Williams the Bard did me the favour of exami- 
ning it. To their knowledge, and to that of Mr Turner^ 
the Historian of the Anglo-Saxons , and to the liberality 
and friendliness with which they have ever been willing 
to assist me therewith, I am greatly and variously indebt- 
ed. 

The Bard at these meetings wore the distinguishing 
dress of his order: a robe of sky blue, as an emblem of 
truth) being unicoloured, and also as a type, that, amid 
the storms of the moral world he must assume the sere- 
xiity of the undbuded sky. The dress of the Ovydd, the 
third order, or first into which the candidate could be ad- 
mitted, was 'green. The Awenyddiony the Disciples, wore 
a variegated dress of blue> green, and white, the three 
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Bardic colours^ white being the dress of the Druids^ who 
were the second order.. The Bards stood within the cir- 
cle, bareheaded and barefooted, and the ceremony open- 
ed by sheathing a sword and laying it on the Stone of 
Covenant* The Bardic traditions were then recited* 

Simselfy albeit his hands were stained with war^ 

Initiate ; for the Order in the lapse 

Ofyearsy and in their nation^ s long decline^ 

From the first rigour of their purity 

Somewhat hadfollen, — ^XI. p* 107. 
** By the principles of the Order a Bard was never to 
bear arms, nor in any other manner to become a party 
in any dispute, either political or religious ; nor was i| 
naked weapon ever to be held in his presence, for under 
the title of Bardd Ynys Frydain^ Bard of the Isle of Bri- 
tain, he was recognized as the sacred Herald of Peace. 
He could pass unmolested from one country to another, ' 
-where his character was known; and whenever he ap- 
peared in his unicoloured robe, attention was given to 
him on all occasions; if it was even between armies in 
the heat of action, both parties would instantly desist.? 
— Owen's Llywarc Hen, 

Six of the elder Bards are enumerated in the Triads as 
having borne arms in violation of their Order ; but in 
these latter days the perversion was become more fre- 
quent. Meiler, the Bard of Grufydd ab Cynan, distin- 
guished himself in war ; Cynddelw, Brydydd Mawir^ the 
Great Bard, was eminent for his valour; andGwalchmai 
boasts in one of his poems that he had defended the 
Marches against the Saxons. — Warrington. 
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The Bard^s most honourable name*— XI. p. 110. 

No people seem to have tmderstood the poetical cfaa* 
racter so well as the Welsh : witness their Triads* 

** The three primary requisites of poetical Genius; an 
eye that can see Nature^ a heart that can feel Natore^ 
and a resolution that dares follow Nature. 

** The three foundations of Genius; the gift of God, 
man's exertion, and the events of life. 

** The three indispensables of Genius ; anderBtanding, 
feeling, and perseverance. 

** The three things which constitute a poet ; gem'usy 
knowledge, and impulse. 

^ The three things that enrich Genius ; contentment 
of mind, the cherishing of good thoughts, and exercising 
the memory." — £, Williams's PoetM. OwiSM's Liy^' 
toarc Hen. 

Cimbric /ore— XI. p. 110. 
'* The Welsh have always called themselves Cymfy, of 
^hich the strictly literal meaning is Aborigines. There 
can be no doubt that it is the same word as the Cimbri 
of the ancients ; they call their language Cymraeg^ the 
Primitive Tongue."— E. Williams's Poemi. 

Where are the sons tf Gatran f wfhere his trihe^ 

The faithful ?— XI. p. 1 1 1. 
" Gavran, the son of Aeddan Vradog ab Dyvnwal Heiiy 
a chieftain of distinguished celebrity in the latter part of 
the fifth century. Gavran, Cadwallon, and Gwenddokui 
were the heads of the three faithful tribes of Britain. The 
family of Gavran obtained that title by accompanying hmi 
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to sea to discover some Islands, which by a traditkmary 
memorial, were known by the name of Gwerddonau Llion^ 
or the Green Islands of the Ocean. This expedition was 
not heard of afterwards, and the situatioD of those Is- 
lands became lost to the Britons. This event, the voyage 
of Merddin Emrys with the twelve Bards, and the expe* 
dition of Madoc, were called the three losses by disap* 
pearance."— Cambrian Biography. 

Of these Islands, or Green Spots of the Floods, there 
are some singular superstitions* They are the abode* of 
the Tyheoyth Teg, or the Fair Family, the souls of the 
virtuous Druids, who, not having been Christians, cannot 
enter the Christian heaven, but enjoy this heaven of their 
own. They however discover a love of mischief, neither 
becoming happy Spirits, nor consistent with their origL* 
nal character; for they love to visit the earth, and, sei- 
zing a man, enquire whether he will travel above wind, 
mid windy or below wind ; above wind is a giddy and ter- 
rible passage, below wind is through bush and brake, the 
middle is a safe course. But the spell of security is, to 
catch hold of the grass, for these Beings have not power 
to destroy a blade of grass. In their better moods they 
come over and carry the Wdsh in their boats. He who 
visits these Islands imagines on his return that he has been 
absent only a few hours, when, in truth, whole centuries 
have passed away. 

If you take a turf from St David's church-yard, and 
stand upon it on the sea shore, you behold these Islands. 
A man once, who had thus obtained sight of them, 
immediately put to sea to find them; but they disap- 
peared, and his search was ia vain. He rietumed, look- 
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ed at them again from the enchanted turf, again set sai), 
and failed again. The third time he took the turf into 
his vessel) and stood upon it till he reached them. 
' ** The inhabitants of Arran More, the lai^gest of the 
south isles of Arran, on the coast of Galway, s^te per- 
suaded that in a clear day they can see Hy Brasail^ the 
Enchanted Island, from the coast, the Paradise of the 
Pagan Irish." — Collectanea de Rebut Hibemicit, Beau- 
TORD's ancient Topography of Ireland. 

General Vallancey relate^^ a different history of this 
superstition. *^ The old Irish*" he says> ^ say, that great 
part of Ireland was swallowed up by tlie sea^ and that 
the sunken part often rises, and is frequently to be seen 
on the horizon from the Northern coast. On the North- 
w.est of the Island they call this enchanted country Tir 
JfftuU, or the City of Hud, beh'eving that the City stands 
there which once possessed all the riches of the worlds 
and that its key lies buried under some druidical monu* 
ment. When Mr Burton, in 1765, went in search of 
the Ogham monument, called Conane's Tomb, on Cal- 
lan mountain, the people could not be convinced that the 
search was made after an inscription, but insisted that 
be was seeking after an Enchanted Key that lay buried 
with the Hero, and which, when found, would restore 
the Enchanted City to its former splendour, and convert 
the moory height^ of Callan mountain into rich and fruit- 
ful plains. They expect great riches whenever this city 
is discovered."^ 

This enchanted country is called OBreasil, or OBraxilf 
which, according to General Vallancey's interpretation, 
signifies the Royal Island. He says it is evidently the lost 
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city of Arabian 8tory, visited by their fabulous prophet 
Houdy • . the City and Paradise of Irem ! He oompares 
this tradition wit^ the remarks of Whitehurst on the 
Giant^s Causeway, and suspects that it refers to the lost 
Atlantis, which Whitehurst thinks perhaps existed there. 
Is that very extraordinary phenomenon, known in Si- 
cily by the name of Morgaine le Fay's works, ever wit- 
nessed on the coast of Ireland ? If so, the superstition is 
explained by an actual apparition. — I had not when thi^ 
note was written seen Mr Latham's account of a similar 
phenomenon at Hastings, (Phil. Trans. 179t) which com- 
pleatly establishes what I had here conjectured. Mr 
Nicholson, in his remarks on it, says the same thing has 
been seen from Broadstairs, and that these appearances 
are much more frequent and general than has Usually* 
been supposed. 

In his crystal Ark 
Whither sailed Merlin with his band of Bardif 
Old Merlin^ master of the mystic lore f — XI. p. 111. 
The name of Merlin has been so canonized by Ariosto 
and our diviner Spenser, that it would have been a heresy 
in poetry to have altered it to its genuine orthography. 
Merddin was the Bard of Emrys Wledig, the Ambro- 
sius of Saxon history, by whose command he erected 
Stonebenge, in memory of the Plot of the Long Knives, 
when, by the treachery of Gwrytheym, or Vortigem, 
and the Saxons, three hundred British chiefs were mas- 
sacred. He built it on the site of a former Circle. The 
structure itself afiS>rds proof that it cannot have been rai* 
sed much earlier^ inasmuch as it deviates from the ori- 
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ginal principle of Bardic Circles, where no appearance 
of art was to be admitted. Those of Avebury, Stanton 
Drewy Keswick, &c. exemplify this. It is called by the 
Welsh Gwaith EmrySf the work of Ambrosius. Dray- 
t<«'s reproach^ therefore, is ill fomided, 

lil did those mighty men to trust thee with their itory^ 
Thou heat forgot their names^ who reared thee for their 

The Welsh traditions say that Merddin made a House 
of Glass, in which he went to sea, accompanied by the 
Nine Gylveirdd Bards, and was never heard of more. 
This was one of the Three disappearances from the isle 
of Britain. Merddin is also one of the Three principal 
Christian Bards of Britain; Merddin Wyllt and Talieain 
are the other two.^— Camfrrtan Biography* 

A diving House of Glass is also introduced in the Spa- 
nish Romance of Alexander, written about the middle 
of the 13th century, by Joan Lorenzo Segura de Astorga. 

Unasfocianas suelen les gentes retraer^ 
Non ya% en escrito, h eg grave de creer ; 
Si es verdat o non, yo non he y que veer^ 
Pero no lo quiero en olvido poner* 

JDicen que por saber quefocen hs pescados, 
Como viven los chicos entre los mas granados, 
Fizo Cuba de vidrio con puntos bien cerrados, 
Metios en elia deniro con dos de sus criados. 
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Eitosjuroti eatados de todot las mcioref, 
For tal que non ovietsen dona los traedoreif 
Ca que el o que ellos avrien aguardadoreSf 
Nonfarien h su$ guisai los mabs revoltores* 

Pu de bona betume la cuba aguisada^ 
Fu con bonas cadenas bien presa h caltada^ 
Fu con priegosfirmes cL las naves pregada, 
Que fonder non se podiesse ^ estodiesse eolgada^ 

Mando que quinze dias lo dexassen hy durar^ 
Las naves con todesto pensassen de tost andar^ 
Assaz podrie en esto saber e mesurar, 
Metria en escrito los secretos del mar* 

La cubafuefecha en quel Rey aciOf 
A los unos pesaba^ d, los otros plada : 
Bien cuidaban algunos que nunca ende saldriof 
Mas destaiado era que en mar non mariria, 

Andabal bon Rey Cfi su casa cerrada^ 
Seia grant corazon sn angosta dosada ; 
Veia ioda la mar de pescados p<^ladaf 
No es bestia nel sieglo que non f us y trobada* 

Non vive en el mundo nenguna creatura 
Que non cria la mar semgantefigura ; 
Traen enemizades entre si por natura^ 
Losfuertes a losjlacos danks mah Ventura^ 

2M 
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Bstonce via el Rey en aquellas andadat^ 
Como echan lo$ unos a foe otros celadat ; 
Dicen que endefuron presas i sossacadasy 
Furon desent aca par el siegh usadai, 

Tanto se acagien al Rey hs pescados 
Como si lot ovies el Rey por subiugadoSf 
Venienjasta la cuha todos cabezcolgadosy 
Tremian todos antel como mozot moiades. 

Juraha Alexandre per lo su diestro llado^ 
Que nuncajura domes mewr acompannado ; 
De hs pueblos del mar tovose por pagadOy 
Contaha que avie grant emperio ganado, 

Otrafaciana tiio en essos pohladores^ 
Vto que los fnaiores comien d tos menores, 
Los chieos d los grandes tenienos por sennores, 
Maltraen los masfuertes d los qUe son manor es* 

Diz el Rey, soberhia es en todolos lugares^ 
Forcia es enna tierra h dentro ennos mares .^ 
Las aves esso mismo no se catan por paresy 
Dios confunda tal vicio que tien tantos lugares, 

Nacio entre los angelos Ifizo muchos caer, 
Arramttlos 2}ios per la tierra^ e dkles grant podtr^ 
La mesnada non puede su derecho aver^ 
Jtscondio la cabet^f non 09dba.patecer-. 
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Quien mas puede masface^ non de hUny mat de mal, 
Quien mas ^ aver mas guier, h morre por ganal; 
Non veeria de su grado nenguno so igual : 
Mal peccado, nenguno no es d Dios leaL 

Las aves e las bestias^ los omes, los pescados, 
Todos son ent e si a handos derramados; 
De vicio h de soberbia son todos entregadoSf 
Losjlacos de losfuertes andan desqfiados, 

Se como sabel 'Rey bien todesto osmar, 

Quisiesse assimismo ^ dere has iulgar, 

Bien dcbie un poco su kngua refrenar. 

Que en tantfieras grandias non quisiesse qndarm 

De su gradol Rey mas ooiera estado, 
Mas a sus criazonesfaciesles pesado, 
Temiendo la ocasion que suel venir privado^ 
Sacaronlo bien ante del termino passado. 

The sweet flow of language and metre in so early a 
poem is very remarkable; but no modern language cau 
boast of monuments so early and so valuable as the Spap 
nish. To attempt to versify this passage would be labo- 
rious and unprofitable. Its import is^ that Ale^uinderbe* 
ing desirous to see how the Fish lived, and in what man- 
ner the great Fish behaved to the little ones, ordered a 
vessel of glass to be made, and fastened with long chains 
to his ships, that it might not sink too deep* He entered 
it with two chosen servants, leaving orders thai; the ships 
should continue their course, and draw him up at the 
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end (^fifteen days. The yessel had beenmade perfecdj 
water-tight. He descended, and found the fish as curi- 
ous \o see him as he had been to see the fish. They 
crowded round his machine, and trembled before him as 
if he had been their conqueror, so that he thought he 
had acquired another empire. But Alexander perceived 
the same system of tyranny in the water as on the land, 
the great eat the little, and the little eat the less ; upon 
which tyranny he made sundry moral observations, which 
would have come with more propriety from any other 
person than from himself. However, he .observed the va- 
rious devices which were used for catching fish, and 
which, in consequence of this discovery, have been used 
in the world ever since* His people were afraid some 
accident might happen, and drew him up long before the 
fifteen days were expired. 

The Poet himself does not believe this story. ** Peo- 
ple say so," he saysy ** but it is not in writing, and itis a 
thing difiBcult to believe. It is not my business to ex- 
amine whether it be true or not, but I do not chuse to 
pass it over unnoticed.'' The same story was pointed 
out to me by Mr Coleridge in one of the oldest German 
poems ; and what is more remarkable, it is mentioned by 
one of the old Welsh Bards. Davie's Celtic Mesearches^ 
p. 196. Jests, and the fictions of romance and supersti- 
tion, seem to have travelled every where. 

Flathinnis, — XL p. 1 12. 
Flath-inm's, the Noble Island, h'es surrounded with 
tempests in the Western Ocean. I fear the account of 
this Paradise is but apocryphal, as it rests upon the evi- 
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dence of Macpherson, and has every interDal mark of a 
Biodern fiction. 

In former days there lived in Skerr* a Magician f of 
high renowii. The blast of wind waited for his com- 
mands at the gate ; he rode the tempest, and the trou- 
bled wave offered itself as a pUIow for his repose. His 
eye followed the sun by day; his thoughts travelled from 
star to star in the season of night ; he thirsted after things 
mnseen; he sighed over the narrow circle which sur- 
rounded his days ; he often sat in silence beneath the 
sound of his groves ; and he Uamed the careless billows 
that rolled between him and the Green Isle of the West. 

One day, as the Magician of Skerr sat thoughtful upon 
a rock, a storm arose on the sea : a cloudy under whose 
squally skirts the foaming waters complamed, rushed sud- 
denly into the bay, and from its dark womb at once is- 
sued forth a boat, with its white sails bent to the wind^ 
and hung around with a hundred moving oars. But it 
was destitute of mariners, itself seeming to live and move. 
An unusual terror seized the aged Magician ; he heard 
a voice though he saw no human form. *' Arise ! be- 
hdd the boat of the heroes ! arise, and see the Green 
Isle of those who have passed away !" 

He felt a strange force on his limbs ; he saw no per- 
son ; but he moved to the boat ; immediately the wind 
changed; in the bosom of the doud he sailed away. Se- 
ven days gleamed faintly round him, seven nights added 
their gloom to his darkness : his ears were stunned with 

* Skerr sij^nifies,. in gcRera), a rock in the Ocean. 
+ A magician is called Druidh in the Gaelic. 
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shrill voices ; the dull murmurs of winds passed him cm 
either side ; he slept not, but his eyes were not bea^; 
he ate not^ but he was not hungry ; on the eighth day, the 
waves swelled into mountains ; the boat was rocked vio- 
lently from side to side ; the darkness thickened around 
him, when a thousand voices at once cried aloud. The 
Isle ! the Isle ! The billows opened wide before him ; the 
calm land of the departed rushed in light on his eyes. 

It was not a light that dazzled, but a pure, distuiguish- 
ing, and placid light, which called forth every object to 
view in their most* perfect form. The isle spread large 
before him like a pleasing dream of the soul^ where dis- 
tance fades not on the sight, where nearness fatigues not 
the eye. It had its gently-sloping hills of green, nor did 
they wholly want their clouds ; but the clouds were bright 
and transparent, and each involved in its bosom the source 
of a streamy . . a beauteous stream, which, wandering 
down the steep, was like the faint notes of the half- 
touched harp to the distant ear. The valleys were open 
and free to the ocean ; trees loaded with leaves, which 
scarcely waved to the light breeze, were scattered on the 
green declivities and rising grounds; the rude winds 
walked not on the mountain ; no storm took its course 
through the sky. All was calm and bright; the pure 
sun of Autumn shone from his blue sky on the fields ^ 
he hastened not to the West for repose, nor was he seen 
to rise from the East : he sits in his mid-day height, and 
looks obliquely on the Noble Isle. 

In each valley is its slow moving stream ; the pure 
waters swell over the bank, yet abstain from the fields ; 
the showers disturb them not| nor are they lessened by 
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the heat df the sun. On the rising hill are the halls of 
the departed, . . the high-roofed dweUings of the heroes 
of old. 

The departed, according to the Tale, retained, in the 
midst of their happiness, a warm affection for their coun* 
try and living friends. They sometimes visited the first; 
and by the latter, as the Bard expresses it, they were 
transiently seen in the hour of peril, and especially on 
the near approach of death ; it was then that at midnight 
the death-devoted, to use the words of the Tale, were 
suddenly awakened by a strange knocking at their gates; 
it was then that they heard the indistinct voice of their 
departed friends calling them away to the Noble Isle ; ** a 
sudden joy rushed in upon their minds, and that pleasing 
melancholy which looks forward to happiness in a distant 
land." — Macpherson's Introduction to the History of 
Great Britain. 

** The softer sex, among the Celtae," he adds, " passed 
with their friends to the fortunate isles ; their beauty in- 
creased with the change» and, to use the words of the 
Bard, they were ruddy lights in the Island of Joy." 

Where one emerald light 
Through the green element for ever flows ?-— XI. p. 113. 

I have supplied Merlin with light when he arrived at 
his world of Mermankind, but not for his submarine voy- 
age ; let Paracelsus do this. 

** Urim and Thummin were the Philosopher's Stone, 
and it was this which gave light in the Ark* 

** For Go(J comn^anded Noah to make a clear light in 
the Ark, which some take for a window. But since the 
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Text saith, Day and night thnll no more cease ; it seems 
t^ did then ceasCf and therefore there could be no exte- 
rior light. 

<< Th^ Rabbis say > that the Hebrew word Zohar, whidi 
the Chaldees translate Neher, is only to be found in thu 
place* Other Hebrew doctors believe it to have been a 
precious stone hung up in the Ark^ which gave light to 
all living creatures therein. This the greatest carfounde 
could not do, nor any precious stone which is only nata« 
ral. But the Universal Spirit, fixed in a transparent body, 
shines like the sun in glory, and this was the light which 
God conunanded Noah to make/'— Paracelsus' Urim 
and Thumminu 

Rhyi ah Grufydd ah Rhys.^'XXi. p. 1 17. 
Was one of the bravest, wisest, most liberal^ and most 
celebrated of the princes of South Wales. He is thus 
praised in the Pentarchia : 

Quis queat heroem calamo descrihere tantwUf 
Quantus ut ipsejuitf modo civihui HectorU instOTf. 
Fortis in hostiles modo turmas instar Achillit. 
UUu8 avoi patriajere sexaginta per annos, 
Quotjiitas acies, guot eastra recepta^ quot urbesp 
Spes patria, columen paci$f lux urhii et orhis^ 
Gentis honos^ decus armorumyfuhnenque dueUif 
Quo neque pace prior^ nequefortior alter in armis^ 

In Hearne's Collection of Curious Discourses, are 
these funeral verses upon Lord Rhys,, as preserved by 
Camden; 
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Ubbile Cambrentis cecidit diadema decoris^ 

Hoc est Rhesus obiit^ Cambria tota gendt* 
Subtrahitur^ sed nan moritur^ quia semper habetur 

Iptius egregium nomen in orbe ncnmm. 
Hie tegitur, sed detegiiur, quid Jama perennis 

Non sinit Ulustrem voce latere ducem» 
JBxcessit probitate modum^ semu probitatem, 

Eloquio senium^ morbus eloquium. 

Rhys ap Gry£Bith, say the Chronicles^ was no less re- 
markable in courage, than in the stature and lineaments 
of his body^ wherein he exceeded most men.-— Ec^ya/ 
Tribes. 

Beavers.'— XIL p. 117. 

When Giraldus Cambrensis wrote, that is, at the time 
whereof the poem treats, the only Beavers remaining in 
Wales or England were in the Towy. Inter unhersos 
Cambrt^tf seu etiam Loegria fluvios^ solus hie {Teivi) 
castores habet* 

The Beaver is mentioned also in the laws of Hoel Dha» 
and one of those dark deep resting-places or pits of the 
river Conway, which the Spaniards call the remansos del 
rio, is called the Beavers' pooL 

The Great Palace^ like a sanctuary^ 
Js la/c.— XII. p. 120. 
Dinas Vator^ the Great Palace. It was regarded as 
an asylum. 
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Goagan of Powy$'knd,^-XIL p. 122. 
Properly Gwgan ; but I have adapted the orthography 
to an English eye. This very characteristic story is to 
be founds as narrated in the poem, in Mr Yoite's curious 
work upon the Royal Tribes of Wales. Gwgan's de- 
mand was for five pounds, instead of ten marks ; this 
is the only liberty I have taken with the fact, except 
that of fitting it to the business of the poem, by the last 
part of Rhys's reply. The ill humour*in which the Lord 
of Dinvawr confesses the messenger had surprised him, 
is mentioned more bluntly by the historian. ^ Gwgan 
found him in a furious temper, beating his servanta and 
hanging his dogs." I have not lost the character of die 
anecdote, by relating the cause of his anger, instead oi 
the effects. 

jHie Bay whose reckless wooes 
RoU<^er the plain of Gwaelod. — XIII. p. 12tf. 
A large tract of fenny country, called Cantrev y Gw89- 
lod, the Lowland Canton, was, about the year 500, inua* 
dated by the sea, for Seithenyn, in a fit of drunkenness, let 
the sea through the dams which secured it He is there- 
fore distinguished with Geraint and Gwrtheyrn, under 
the appellation of the Three arrant Drunkards. This 
district, which forms.tbe present Cardigan Bay, contain* 
ed sixteen principal towns of the Cymry, the inhabitants 
of which, who survived the inundation, fled into the 
mountainous parts of Meirion and Arvon, which were 
till then nearly uncultivated. Gwyddno Garanbir, one 
of the petty Princes whose territories were thus destroy- 
ed, was a poet. There were lately (and I believe, says 
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Edmund Williams, are still) to be seen in the sands of 
this bay large stones with inscriptions on them, the cha- 
racters Roman, but the language unknown. £. Wll^ 
I.lAMS's Poems.-^Cambrian Biography, 

The two other arrant Drunkards were both Princes ; 
the one set fire to the standing corn in his Country, and 
BO occasioned a famine ; Gwrtheyni, the other, is the 
Vortigem of Saxon history, thus distinguished for ceding 
the Isle of Thanet in his drunkenness, as the price of Ro- 
wena. This worthless King is also recorded as one of 
the Three disgraceful men of the Island, and one of the 
Three treacherous conspirators^ whose families were for 
ever divested of privilege. — Cambrian Biography, 

Bardsey.'^Xllt. p. 127* 
** This little island," lays Ginddus, ** is inhabited by 
certain monks of exceeding piety, whom they call Cul- 
dees {Calibes vel CoUdeos*) This wonderful properly it 
hath, eidier from the salubrity of its air, which it par« 
takes with the shores of Ireland, or rather from some 
miracle by reason of the merits of the Saints, that dis* 
eases are rarely known there, and seldom or never does 
any one die till worn out by old age. Infinite number^ 
of Saints are buried there.'' 

On his backf 
Like a broad shield^ the Coracle was Aung.— XIII. p. ISS. 
'* The Coracles are generally five feet and a half long 
and four broad, their bottom is a little rounded, and their 
shape nearly ovaU These boats are ribbed with light 
laths, or split twigs, in the manner of basket-work, and 
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are covered with a raw hide or strong canvajss, pitched ia 
such a mode as to prevent their leaking ; a seat cfosses 
just above the centre, towards the broader end ; tfa^ 
seldom weigh more than between 20 and 30 pounds^ 
The men paddle them with one hand while they fish with 
the other, and when their work is completed, they throw 
the coracles over their shoulders, and without difficult 
return with them home. 

''Riding through AbergwiUy we saw several of these 
phenomena resting with their bottoms upwards against 
the houses, and resembling the shelb of so many enor* 
mous turtles ; and indeed a traveller, at the first view of 
a coracle on the shoulders of a fisherman, might &ncy be 
saw a tortoise walking on his hinder legs." — Windham. 

The Saxon pirates ventured to sea in vessels of basket- 
work covered with skins ; they were used also by the an- 
cient Spaniards ; perhaps the coracle succeeded the canoe^ 
implying more skill than is necessary to scoop out a tree^ 
or hollow it with fire, and less than is required to build 
a boat The boats of bark which the savages of Canada 
use are equally ingenious^ and possess the same advan- 
tages. 

Prince HoePs lay of love. — ^XIV. p. 142. 
Eight poems by Prince Hoel are preserved ; they are 
here given in Mr Owen's translation. 

1. 

My choice is a lady, elegant, slender, and fair, whose 
lengthened white form is seen through the thin blue veil; 
and my choicest faculty is to muse on superior female 
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excellence, when she with diffidence utters the becoming 
sentiment ; and my choicest participation is to become 
onited with the maid, and to share mutual confidence 
as to thoughts and fortune. I chuse the bright hue of 
the spreading wave, thou who art the most discreet in 
thy country, with thy pure Welsh speech, chosen by me 
art thott ; what am I with thee ? how ! dost thou refrain 
from speaking? ahl thy silence even is fair! I have 
chosen a maid, so that with me there should be no hesita- 
tion ; it 18 right to choose the choicest fair one ; choose, 
fiiir maid! 

2. 

I love the white glittering walls on the side of the 
bank, clothed in fresh verdancy, where bashfulness loves 
to observe the modest sea-mew's cowse ; it would be my 
deiight, though I have met with no great return of love 
ia my mucb-desired visit on the sleek white steed, to 
bdiold ray sister of flippant smile ; to talk of love since it 
has come to my lot ; to restore my ease of mind, and to 
renew her slighted troth vnth the nymph as fair as the 
hue of the shore-beating wave. 

From her country, who is bright as the coldly-drifted 
snow upon the lofly hill, a censure has come to us, that 
I should be so treated with disdain in the Hall of Ogyr- 
van. 

Playful, from her promise was new-bom expectation ; • • 
she is gone with my soul away 1 1 am made wretched ! . . 
Am I not become for love like Garwy Hir to the fair 
one of whom I am debarred in the Hall of Ogyrvan ! 
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3. 

I love the castle of proud workmanthip in the Cyvylcii 
where my own assuming form is wont to intrude ; the 
high of renown, in full bustle, seek admittance there, 
and by it speaks the mad resounding wave. 

It is the chosen place of a luminary of splendid qaali- 
ties, and fair ; glorious her rising from the verge of the 
torrent, and the fair one shines upon the now prQgnessive 
year in the wild of Arvon, in the Snowdonian hills. 

The tent does not attract ; the glossy silk is not look- 
ed on by her 1 love, with passing tenderness : if her coii« 
quest could be wrought by the muse's aid, ere the night 
that comes, I should next to her be found. 

4. 

I have harnessed thee to-day, my st^ of shining gray ; 
I will traverse on thee the fair region of Cynlas ) and I 
will hold a hard dispute before death shall cut me off in 
obstructing sleep, and thus obstructing health ; and on 
me it has been a sign, no longer being the honoured 
youth, the complexion is like the pale blue waves. 

Oppressed with longing is my memory in society ; re- 
gret for her by whom I am hated ! whilst I confer on 
the maid the honoured eulogy ; she, to prosper pain, 
deigns not to return the consolation of the slightest 
grace. 

Broken is my heart ! my portion is regret, caused by 
the form of a slender lady, with a girdle of ruddy gold ; 
my treatment is not deserved, she is not this day where 
my appointed place was fixed. Son of the God of Hea- 
.ven ! if before a promise of forbearance she goes away> 
woe to me that I am not slain. 
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5. 

When the ravens rejoice, when blood is hastening^ 
when the gore runs bubbling, when the war doth rage, 
when the houses redden in Ruzlan, when the red hall is 
bumingy when we glow with wrath ; the ruddy flame it 
blazes up to heaven ; our abode affords no shelter; and 
plainly is the bright conflagration seen from the white 
walls upon the shore of Menai. 

They perished on the third day of May, three hundred 
ships of a fleet roving the ocean ; and ten hundred times 
the number the sword would put to flight, leaving not a 
sbgle beard on Menai. 

6. 

Five evening tides were celebrated when France was 
saved^ when barbarian diiefs were made to fly, when 
there was pressure round the steel-clad bodies ; should 
a weapon yet be brandished round the beard, a public 
triumph would my wrath procure, scouring the bounds 
of Loegyr, and on- her habitation hurling ruin ; there 
should be the hand of the hastening host upon the cross, 
the keen edge slaughtering, the blade reeking with blood, 
the blood hue over the atject throng, a blood veil hiding 
its place of falling, and a plain of blood, and a cheek 
mffiued with gore. 

r. 

I love the time of summer; theil the gladly-exulting 
iteied of the warrior prances before a gallant chief; the 
wave is crowned with foam ; the limb of the active more 
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quickly moves ; the apple tree has arrayed Itself in an- 
other livery ; bordered with white is my shield on my 
shoulder, prepared for violence. I have loved, with ar- 
dency of desire, the object which I have not obtained. ' 

Ceridwen,!fBir and tall, of slowly languid gait, heroom- 
plexion vies with the warm dawn in the evening hour, of 
a splendid delicate form, beautifully mild and white-hued 
presence ! in stepping over a rush nearly falling seems 
the little tiny &ir one ; gentle in her air, she appears but 
scarcely older than a tenth year infant. Yoong, shape- 
ly, and full of gracefulness, it were a congenial virtae 
that she should freely give ; but the youthful female does 
more embarrass good fortune by a smile, than an ezpces* 
sion from her lips checks impertinence. 

A worshipping pilgrim, she will send me to the celes- 
tial presence ; how long shall I worship thee ? stop and 
think of ^ine office ! If I am unskiifiil throu^ the do* 
tage of love, Jesus, the well>informed, will not rebuke 
me. 

8. 
Fair foam-crowned wave, spraying over the sacred 
tomb of Ruvon the brave, the chief of princes, behold 
this day I love the utmost hate of England, a flat and 
unergetic land, with a race involved in eveiy n^e. I love 
the spot that gave me the much-desired gift of mead, 
where the seas extend a tedious conflict. I love the so- 
ciety and thick inhabitants therein, and which, obedient 
to its lord, directs its view to peace. I love its sea-coast 
and its mountains, its city bordering on its forest, its fair 
landscape^ its dales, its water^ and its valeiS) its white sea- 
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mews, and its beauteous women. I lo?e its warriors and 
its well-trained steeds, its woods, its strong-holds, and 
its social domidh I love its fields clothed with tender 
trefoil, where I had the glory of a mighty triumph. I love 
its cultivated regions, the prerogative of heroism, and its 
far-extended wild, and its sports of the chase, which. 
Son of God ! have been great and wonderful : how sleek 
die melodious deer, and in what plenty found 1 1 atchie- 
ved by the push of a spear an excellent deed between the 
chief Powys and happy Gwynez, and upon the pale-hued 
dement of ever-struggling motion may I accomplish a 
liberation from exile. I will not take breath until my 
party comes ; a dream declares it, and God wills it to be 
sO| fair foam-crowned wave spraying over the grave. 

Fair foam-crowned wave, impetuous in thy course, like 
in. colour to the hoar when it accumulates; I love the 
seft'Coast in Meirionyz^ where I have had a white arm 
for a pillow. I love the nightingale upon the privet-brake 
in Cymmer Denzur, a celebrated vale. Lord of heaven 
and earth, the glory of the blest, tliough so far it is from 
Geri to Caerliwelyz, I mounted the yellow steed, and 
from Maelienyz reached the land of Reged between the 
night and day. Before I am in the grave, may I enjoy a 
new blessing from the land of Tegyngyl of fairest aspect ! 
Since I am a lovewight, one inured to wander, may God 
direct my fate ! fair foam-crowned wave of impetuous 
course. 

I wM implore the Divine Supreme, the wonderful in 
subjugating to his will, as king, to create an excelUng 
muse for a song of praise to the women, such as Merzip 
sung, who have claimed my bardic lore so long, who are 

VOL. I. N 
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lo tardy in dispensing grace. The most eminent in aU 
the west I name, from the gates of Chester to the port 
of Ysgewin : The first is the nymph who will be the sub* 
ject of universal praise^ Gwenliant, whose complexion is 
like the suipmer's day. The second is another of high 
state, far from my embrace, adorned with golden neck- 
lace, fair Gweirvyl, from whom nor token nor confidence 
have I obtained, nor has any of my race ; though I migbt 
be slain by two-edged blades, she whose foster-brother 
was a king, should be my theme ; and next for the hand- 
some Gwladys, the young and modest virgin, the idol of 
the multitude, I utter the secret sigh ; I will worship her 
with the yellow blossoms of the furze. Soon may I see 
my vigour rouse to combat, and in my hand my blade, 
bright Leucu, my companion, laughing, and whose hus« 
band laughs not from anxiety. Great anxiety oppresses 
me, makes me sad ; and longing, alas ! is habitual for 
fair N^t, for her who is like the apple-tree blossom ; 
and for Perwewr, the centre of my desire; for Generys 
the chaste, who grants not a smile for me : may conti- 
nence not overcome her 1 for Hunyz, \s hose fame will 
last till the day of doom ; for Hawis, who claims my 
choicest eidogy. On a memorable day I had a nymph ; 
I had a second, more be their praise $ I had a third and 
a fourth with prosperity ; I had a fifth of those with a 
skin white and delicate ; I had a sixth, bright and fair, 
avoiding not the temptation, above the white walls did 
she arrest me ; I had a seventh, and this was satiety of 
love ; I had eight in recompence for a little of the praise 
which I sung; but the teeth most opportunely bar the 
tongue. . 
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Ere ever Saxon set hit hateful foot 
Upon the beautiful lile.-^XV. p. 149. 

** The three names of this Island ; the first, before it 
was inhabited it was called the Water-guarded Green 
Spot ; after it was inhabited it was called the Honey-Is* 
land ; and after its subjection to Piydain, the sob of 
Aedd Mawr, he gave it the name of the Isle of Piydain.*' 
^-Cambrian Register. 

This name was q)propriatdy given to it, for Ynys 
Prydain signifies the Beautiful Mej^Cambrian Biogrth 
phy, £. Williams. 

The contumacious^ Prince t^ Mathra^aL^^XV. p. 151. 
** Oenum de Cevelioc, quia solus inter Wallia^ prin- 
cipes Archipraesuli cum populasuo non occurrerat, ex- 
communicavimu8» Oenus iste pr» aliis Cambrise prind- 
pibus, et linguae dicads extiterat, et in terras suse mode- 
ramine ingenii perspicacts." — GiKALDUS^CAMBRENSlSf 

Even as Owen in his deeds 
Disowned the Church when Uving^ even so 
The Church disowns him dead. — ^XV. p. 154. 
Owen Gw3meth was buried at Bangor. When Bald- 
win,' Archbishop of Canterbury, coming to preach the 
crusade against the Saracens, saw his tomb, he charged 
the Bishop to remove the body out of the Cathedral, 
when he could find a fit opportunity so to do ; in regard 
that Archbishop Becket had ezoommunicated him here- 
tofbre, because he had married his first cousin, the 
daughter of Grono ab Edwyn, and that notwithstanding 
he had continued to h've with her till she died. The 
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Bishop, in obedience to the charge, made a passage from 
the vault through the south wall of the church, under 
ground, and so secretly shoved the body into the church 
yard.— JKoya/ Trihet^fnm the Hengwrt MS. 

Winning slow Famine to their aid. — ^XVII. p. 168. 

*< I am much afiected," says old Fuller, *' with the m- 
genuity of an English nobleman, who, following the camp 
. of King Henry III. m these parts (Caernarvonshire), wrote 
home to his friends, about the end of September 12499 
the naked truth indeed as followeth : * We lie in our 
tents watching, listing, praying, and freezing; we waicfa 
for fear of the Welshmen, who are wont to invade us in 
the night ; we fiist for want of meat, for the halfpenny 
loaf is worth five-pence ; we pray to God to send us 
home speedily ; we freeze for want of winter garments, 
having nothing but thin linen betwixt us and the windi** 

Be not thou 
As is the black and melancholy yew^ 
That strikes into the grave its baleful rootif 
And prospers on the n^eoc?.— XVII. p. 169* 
Borrowed from ad old play by John Webster ; 

Like the black and melancholick yeaf^tree. 
Dost think to root thyself in dead men's graves^ 
And yet to prosper 9 

The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona. 
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Neter shall her waking eye 
Behold ihenif till the hour of happiness 
When Death hath made her pure for perfect bliss, 

XVII. p.'l74. 

*' The three Restorations in the Circle of Happiness ; 
Restoration of original genius and character; Restoration 
qfaU that was beloved ; and the Restoration of remem- 
brance from the origin of all things : without these per- 
fect happiness cannot exist." — Triads ofBardism, S2. 

1 have thought it unnecessary to give a connected ac- 
count of the Bardic system in these Notes, as it has 
been so well done by my friend, Mr Turner, in his Vin- 
dication of the Ancient British Poems. 
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THE SECOND PART, 



We neighbour nearer to the Sun /— L p. 188. 
Columbus inferred this from the elevation of the Pole 
at Paria. ** How it cometh to pass/' says Pietro Mar- 
tire, '' that at the beginning of the evening twilight it is 
elevate in that , region only five degrees in the month of 
June, and in the morning twilight to be elevate fifteen 
degrees by the same quadrant, I do not understand* nor 
yet do the reasons which he bringeth in any point aajdefy 
me. For he sayeth that he hereby conjectured that the 
Earth is not perfectly round, but that, when it was created^ 
there was a certain heap raised thereon, much higher 
than the other parts of the same. So that, as he sayth, 
it is not round after the form of an apple or a ball, as 
others think, but rather like a pear as it hangeth on the 
tree, and that Paria is the region which possesseth the su- 
pereminent o nighest part thereof, nearest unto heaven* 
In so much, that he earnestly contendeth the earthly Pa- 
radise to be situate in the tops of thos'' three hills which 
the Watchmen saw out of the top castle of the ship; 
and that the outrageous streams of the firesh waters 

n 
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which 80 violently issue out of the red gulfs, aod strive 
BO with the salt water, fall headlong from the tops of the 
said mountains."— PiETRO Martire, Dec. I, Book 6. 

TegcalipociL'^lL p. 193. 
A devout worshipper of this Deity once set out to see 
if he could find him ; he reached the sea^coast, and there 
the God appeared to him, and bade him call the Whal^ 
and the Mermaid, and the Tortoise, to make a bridge 
for him, over which he might pass to the House of the 
Sun, and bring back from thence instruments of music 
and singers to celebrate his festivals. The Whale, the 
Mermaid, and the Tortoise accordingly made the bridge^ 
and the man^ went over it, singing, as he went, a song 
which the God taught him. As soon as the Sun heard 
him, he cautioned aU his servants and people not to an- 
swer to the song, for they who answered would be obli- 
ged to abandon his House and follow the Singer. Some 
there were, however, who could not resist the voice of 
the charmer, and these he brought bade with him to 
earth, together with the drums called Hmmhuneth Te» 

punaMtlu — TORQUEMADs^ Im 6. C. 43. 

The particular aacrifice related in the poem is descri- 
bed by this author, Jl la c 14b It is sufficient merely 
to refer to my authorities in such instances as these^ 
where no other liberty has been taken than that of omis- 
sion. 

She gathered herbi whichf Uke our peppy f hear 
TAe seed of sleep, — H. p. 195. 
The expression is Gower's : 
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Poppy f which heareth the sede qfsleepe* 
The Spanish name for the poppy is ad&rmidera. 

The field of the Spirit,—!!!, p. SOS. 
Every Spring the Akauceas go in a body to some re- 
tired place, and there turn up a large apace of kind, which 
ihey do with the drums beating all the while. After this 
they take care to call it the Desart, or the field of the 
Spirit And thither they go in good earnest when they 
are in their enthusiastic fits, and there wait for inspira- 
tion from their pretended Deity. In the meanwhile, as 
they do this every year, it proves of no small advantage 
to them, for by this means they turn up all their land in- 
sensibly, and it becomes abundantly more fruitful.— 

TONTI. 

Before these things I was, — Efl. p* 198. 
*^ The manner in which, he says, he obtained the spirit 
of divination was this : He was admitted into the pre- 
sence of a Great Man, who informed him that he love^ 
pitied, and desired to do him good. It was not in this 
world that he saw the Great Man, but in a world above^ 
at a vast distance from this. The Great Man, he 8ays» 
was clothed with the Day, yea with the brightest Day, 
he ever saw ; a Day of many years, yea of everiastiog 
continuance! This whole world, he says, was drawn up* 
on him, so that in him the Earth and all things in it 
might be seen. I asked him if rocks, mountains, and 
seas were drawn upon or appeared in him? he replied, that 
every thing that was beautiful and lovely in the earth was 
upon him, and might be seen by lookibg on him, as well 
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« if oae fpii OB tfe cvdb to 

Bf tibe iUeiir tfe Gfcm IfaiS 

flr 8ptnt» lor be iHcd c Aidbm^, tiie woni 

■dte «e c/ to csproi dMt of tHe 

Ite wOOff WBHiIi v^ora ^nfttif 

AndoWf he Mfi^ w Si lofclj at dbe 

^^P^^^p^^ ^pOW* At WV^BVO vV^^W ^Vfll^P BO^^^B 

4erftittolKa, lAutfhtwty^ht 
fPli fffpfft^ftHy f irt ffl tf ' F hfi l aod ddi{g^lid Mh m 
of die Great Ifaot of liif Shadow, aodofal 
luiL Aodwhatif DOftofanastoiMliii^ he 
all tbif to hefe patted before be was bom ; he 
been, he 1191^ in thit world at that tioiey and what 
firrot him hi the bdief of this it, that the Great Han 
told bJm, that be mutt come down to earth, be bora of 
Mich a woman, meet with toch and toch things, and ia 
particular that he thodd onoe in hit life bo goihj of 
murder; at thit be wat dii^leated, and told the Great 
Man he would ner er murder. But the Great Man 
plied, I have laid it, and it thallbe to; which has 
oordingly happened. At thit time, he tays, the Great 
Man asked him what he would chuse in life ; he r^lied^ 
first to be a Hunter, and afterwards to be a Powwow^ or 
Divine ; whereupon the Great Man told him, he should 
have what ho desired, and that his Shadow should go 
along with him down to earth, and be with him for ever. 
There was, he says, all this time no words spoken be- 
tween them ; the conference was not carried on by any 
human language, but they had a kind of mental intelli<* 
gence of each other's thoughts, dispositions, and propo* 
tals. After this, he says, he saw the Great Man no noore^ 
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but supposes be now came down to earth to be born ; 
but the Shadow of the Great Man still attended him, 

-and ever after continued to appear to him in dreams and 
other ways. This shadow used sometimes to direct him 
in dreams to go to such a place and hunt, assuring him 
he should there meet with success, which accordingly 
proved so ; and when he had been there sOme time the 
Spirit would order him to another place, so that he had 
success in hunting, according to the Great Man's pro* 
mise, made to him at the time of his chusing this employ- 
ment. 

** There were sometimes when this Spirit came upon 
him in a special manner, and he was full of what he saw 
in the Great Man, and then, he says, he was all light, 
and not only light himself, but it was light all around 
him, so that he could see through men, and knew the 
thoughts of their hearts. These depths of Satan I leave to 
others to fathom or to dive into as they please, and do 
not pretend, for my own part, to know what ideas to a^ 
fix'to such terms, and cannot well guess what conceptions 
of things these creatures have at these times when they 

^call themselves a///tgA^"— DavidBrainerd's Journal 
Had Brainerd been a Jesui^, his superiors would cer- 
tainly have thought him a fit candidate for the crown of 
martyrdom, and very worthy to he made a Saint. 

He found one of the Indian conjurers who seemed to 
have something like grace in him, only he would not be- 
lieve in the Devil. *' Of all the sights," says hci ** I ever 
saw among them, or indeed any where else, none ap- 
peared so frightful, or so near a kin to what is usually 
imagined of infernal powers ! none ever excited 8o^ 
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turn from it» but wanted ta find some that would join 
l^rtily with him in it ; for the Indians, he said, were 
grown very degenerate and ourrupt. He had thought^ 
he said, of leaving all his friends, and travelling abroad^ 
in order to find some that would join with him ; for hm 
bdieved God had some good people somewhere that fdt 
as he did. He had not always, he said, felt as he now 
did, but had formerly been like the rest of the Indiani^ 
until about four or five years before that time ; then, be 
said, his heart was very much distressed, so that he could 
not live among the Indians, but?got away into the woods» 
and lived alone for some months. At length, he said« 
God comforted his heart, and showed him what he should 
dOf and since that time he had known God, and tried to 
serve him ; and loved all men, be they who they would, 
80 as he never did before. He treated me with unoom* 
mon courtesy, and seemed to be hearty in it ; and I was 
told by the Indians, that he. opposed their drinking strong 
liquor with all his power ; and if at any time he could 
not dissuade them from it by all be could say, he would 
leave them, and go crying into the woods. It was nuif> 
taifest he had a set of religious notions that he had look* 
ed into for himself, and not taken for granted iqkk bart 
tradition ; and he relishad or disrelished whatever waa 
ipoken of a religious nature, according as it either agreed 
or disagreed with his standard. And while I was disooun* 
sing he would sometimes say, * Now that I like ; so God 
has taught me,' and some of his sentiments seemed ver^ 
just. Yet he utterly denied the being of a Devil, and 
declared there was no such creature known among th# 
Indians of okl times, whose religion; he supposes, be 
VOL. I. O 
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attempting to revive. He likewise told me that departed 

fouls aU went southward, and that the difference between 

the good and bad was this, that the former were admits 

ted into a beautiful town with spiritual walls, or walk 

iigrceable to the nature of souls; and that the latter 

M'ould for ever hover round those walls, and in vain at« 

tempt to get in. He seemed to be sincere, honest, and 

conscientious in his own way, and according to his own 

religious notions, which was more than I ever saw in any 

other Pagan : and I perceived he was looked upon and 

derided by most of the Indians, as a precise zealot, who 

made a needless noise about, religious matters. But I 

must sar, there was something in his temper and dispo* 

sition that looked more like true religion than any thing 

J ever observed amongst other Heathens."— Br ainerDi 

Whj/ should zee forsake 
The zcorship of our fathers ? — HI. p. 207. 

Gleirlus mentions a very disinterested instance of that ' 
1 atrcd of innovation which is to be found in all ignorant 
j-ersons, and in Fome wise ones. 

" An old country fellow in Liyonia being condemned ' 
for faults enormous enough, to lie along upon the ground 
to receive h 8 punishment, and Madam dcia Barre, pity- 
ing Isis almost decrepit age, having so far interceded for : 
Mm, as that his corporal punishment should be changed ■ 
j ito a pecuniary mulct of about fifteen or sixteen pence ; 
1 c thanked her for her kindness, and said, that, for his 
|. nrt, 1 eing an old man, he would not introduce any no- 
>»jltv, ror niffer the customs of the country to be alter* 
lO, but \MTS ready to receive the chastisement which his 
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tredecessors had not thought much to undergo ; put off 
lis clothes, laid himself upon the ground, and received 
;he blows according to his condemnation."— -ulm^assa- 
dor^$ Travels. 



herjlaxen hair. 



Bright eyes of heavenly hue^ and that clear skin. 

IV. p. 20D. 

A good description of Welsh beauty is given by Mr 
Vorke, from one of their original chronicles, in the ac" 
count of Grufydd ab Cynan and his Queen. 

** Grufydd in his person was of motierate stature, ha*" 
ving yellow hair, a round face, and a fair and agreeable 
complexion ; eyes rather large, light eye-brows, a comely 
beard, a round neck, y/hite skin, strong limbs, long fin* 
gers, straight legs, and handsome feeU He was, more- 
over, skilful in divers languages, courteous and civil 
to his friends, fierce to his enemies, and resolute in 
battle ; of a passionate temper, and fertile imagination. . • 
Angharad, his wife, was an accomplished person ; her 
hair was long and of a fluxen colour ; lier eyes large and 
rolling; and her features brilliant and beautiful. She 
was tall and well proportioned ; her leg and foot hand- 
some ; her iingers long, and her nails thin and transpa- 
rent. She was good-tempered, cheerful, discreet, <vitty, 
and gave good advice as well as alms to her needy de- 
pendants, and never transgressed the laws of duty.' 
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